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The Genealogy of L’Enfant'’s Washington 


Part III 
F MOST of the hints L’Enfant took—and if he 
l took them—from Evelyn's plan for London were 
of dubious value, from Versailles he got help of 
the highest quality. Studying Versailles, he could 
make such fine designers as Boyceau, Levau, Man- 
sart, and Le Nétre his collaborators on the plan for 
the Federal City. That the central part of Washing- 
ton, the Mall and its associate elements, owes much 
to Versailles is obvious, but the closeness of many de- 
tailed relations has apparently not been noticed. 
Before looking at these details I want to enter in 
the record two explanatory notes. First, in speaking 
of ‘‘L’Enfant’s plan’’ I do not mean the contemporary 
engravings nor the present city map but the plan at 
the scale of eighty poles or 1,320 feet to the inch, pre- 
served at Washington and supposed to be from L’En- 
fant’s own hand. A lithographic reproduction, full 
size, has been made by the Coast Survey from a care- 
ful tracing of the original. In my studies I have used 
one of these reproductions. The plan is at small 
scale, has shrunk—the eight-inch graphic scale is a 
twentieth of an inch short—and L’Enfant’s drafting 
is often inexact. Working from this plan no claim 
to, or demand for, absolute accuracy can be made. 
Second, as to the toise. The pre-metric unit of length 
was the toise or Roman pace, six ‘‘feet of Paris,” 
equivalent to 1.95 meters or 6.4 English feet. Old 
plans, beside the expected even tens and hundreds of 
toises, are full of dimensions in even sixes, as 12, 30, 
120. The explanation is, I suspect without having as 
yet found proof, that in the region of Paris, where 
the “‘perche’’ or rod was three toises, the surveyor’s 
**chaine’’—-which is now ten meters—was six toises. 
Or the use of even sixes may have resulted from the 
mental suggestion of the six feet in a toise. 


The passage in L’Enfant’s plan that best exemplifies 
the way he reworked parts of Versailles is the region 
of the Capitol, his ‘Federal House Square’’ and *‘Con- 
gress Gardens.”’ It is a fine, bold, truly original con- 
ception, meeting conditions unlike anv at Versailles. 
But I believe that he found at Versailles, in the 
courts of the chateau and in the Place St. Louis, the 
seeds of his idea, or, let us say, he had these parts of 
Versailles in mind as a standard of reference for his 
dimensions and proportions. To enlarge the Cour 
Royale and the Cour des Ministres to sixteen times 
their respective areas, making room to set the capitol 
of a nation between them, was as bold an idea as 
Michelangelo's putting the Pantheon on top of the 
Temple of Peace. 

In other cases L’Enfant considered the Versailles 
dimensions sufficient, with but little increase. A note 
on the plan gives 400 feet as the width of the ‘‘Grand 
Avenue,’’ now called the Mall. At Versailles the 
corresponding element is the space occupied by the 
Grand Canal. On the large plan in Gromort's ‘‘Grands 
Compositions’’ the space, from tree to tree, scales 120 
meters or about 395 feet; but unless there has been 
a change in replanting I suspect that this is an error. 
The old plans seem to scale an even 60 toises or 386 
feet, which is still close enough to suggest a connec- 
tion with L’Enfant’s 400. To Pennsylvania Avenue 
he gives, in a note, the width 160 feet. The Avenue 
de Trianon, the most nearly corresponding line in the 
Versailles plan, is 24 toises from fence to fence, or 
154 feet. 

The White House region in L’Enfant’s plan is so 
worn and faded that there is not much material for a 
study of possible connections with Versailles and the 
Trianons. But the intervals between the six lines that 
have survived, south of the ‘‘President’s House,’’ 
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The plan of Versailles by Blondel, 
made about 1750, does not agree ex 
ectty wae modern surveys, but it 
used ause it is the plan most 
probably in L’Enfant’s possession. 
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Blondel’s plan of Versailles, in broken line, superimposed on the central part of L’Enfant’s Washington. 


Blondel’s dimensions. 


scale precisely in even toises in the sequence 20, 60, 
120, 60, 20. These and other round figures, so many 
in even multiples of six, strongly suggest that L’Enfant 
drafted some parts of his plan in his native toises. 
This toise-theory suggested itself when, in compar- 
ing L’Enfant’s plan with the plans of Versailles made 
by Blondel and by the abbé Delagrive, I worked out a 
scale of toises for L’Enfant’s plan. Applying it at 
random to the elements in the plan, in order to get 
an idea of their size relatively to similar elements at 
Versailles, I found that many dimensions scaled a 
round number of toises. Some groups of such scalings 
are shown in the drawings herewith. My warning 
against the inaccuracy of L’Enfant’s drafting applies 
against me here, but these parts of the plan seem to 
be drawn with relative exactness. Although the 
widths of the two parts of Capitol Square do not 
scale, as I have shown them, precisely 120 and 240 
toises, the error in each case being about the width 
of a line, taken together they make exactly 360 toises. 
There would seem to be nothing improbable about the 
suggestion that L’Enfant used, in the small-scaled 
draft from which the dimensioned plan would later be 
worked out, the unit of measure with which he was 
most familiar and in which the models he was using 
were dimensioned. American architects who have 
worked in meters know how hard it is to form a clear 
idea of a distance expressed in an unaccustomed unit. 
These resemblances between details of the two plans 
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See the text for comments on 


are less surprising than a certain relation of larger 
elements, in which topographic conditions would 
seem of determining importance. The relation I refer 
to is this: the basic triangle of the Washington plan, 
of which the Capitol, the Washington Monument, 
and the White House are the theoretical corners, is 
just half again as large as the corresponding triangle 
at Versailles. 

I have phrased that statement as applying to actual 
present measurements, and in that form it is almost 
precisely true, but of course the thing we are talking 
about is the relation of L’Enfant’s plan to his under- 
standing of the dimensions of Versailles, not the actual 
distances. That he had a plan of Versailles is not 
doubted. A French architect of that time who owned 
several boxes of books would surely have had among 
them Blondel’s ‘Architecture Frangoise,"’ and I am 
going to assume Blondel’s plan as the source of L’En- 
fant’s information as to the dimensions of Versailles. 
That plan was not, it must be said, a particularly re- 
liable source. Like all the old plan-makers, Blondel 
simplified his layout. The original Versailles plan 
was indeed simple and diagrammatic, but later changes 
made it much less so. Boyceau took as his base lines 
the two axes of the old square chateau. With the 
north-south line as one side, he laid out an exact 
square of 400 toises. Then, to bring an axis through 
the terrace west of the chateau, he drew a line 22 
toises from the base, and, to catch the brow of the 
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The grounds of the White House, as shown in L’Enfant’s plan, 
dimensioned in toises. The wing of the White House shown dotted 
is obscure in the original, and it is uncertain what is meant by the 
two long and two short lines south of the building. The object 
60 toises wide, in the south lawn, is a pool, probably of formal 
outline. The only features conceivably echoing the Trianon lay- 
out are this 1 and the smaller ones near the building. In his 

lans for buildings L’Enfant seems to have got suggestions from 
Campbell's “Vitruvius Britannicus,’’ as in this case possibly from 
‘ the plan of Castle Howard. In connection with the 240-toise 
width of area here, and also in the grounds of the Capitol, it may 
be noted that the Champ de Mars in Paris, on which L’Enfant 
may have drilled, was just about 240 toises wide. The present 
width from curb to curb, excluding the boundary streets, is 460 
meters or 236 toises. 


hill, another line 60 toises west of the terrace. Then 
followed two ranks of 100-toise squares and the last 
rank took up the slack with 118 toises. Then he 
(or his successor in the development of the park) 
measured the distance from the west side of his 400- 
toise square to the west boundary of the park, the 
Allée de Choisy that now cuts across the neck of Le 
Notre’s canal. He divided the distance, 660 toises, 
and planted his cross-avenue just half way out. 

Le Notre and his associates made Boyceau’s 22-toise 
line the base-axis of the parterres north and south of 
the chateau. Out in the park, for topographic rea- 
sons, the cross-canal was set considerably beyond Boy- 
ceau's cross-avenue. But the tradition of the 400-toise 
unit apparently persisted, though now measured from 
the cross-axis through the chateau terrace. The cross 
canal is actually 806 toises from the chateau terrace 
axis, and the western grille is 821.5 toises beyond. 
This last surplus may be due to a change in the posi- 
tion of the grille. 

Blondel thought these subdivisions fell into 400- 
toise intervals from the chateau terrace, making the 
cross-canal 800 toises from it. And L’Enfant set his 


White House axis 1,200 toises from the capitol cross- 
axis. (Some scalings show an excess, up to one percent 
but, considering the physical state of the original 
plan, it would only be an accident if there were no 
discrepancy. ) 
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In execution the White House was moved a little 
to the west. President Washington made this sugges- 
tion, to bring the building on to higher land, when 
he saw the first draft, and in L’Enfant’s letter with 
his plan he mentioned a hill at the intersection of his 
axes, doubtless the hill on which the Washington 
Monument now stands. The White House was prob- 
ably moved to avoid cutting down the hill, as well 
as to get the higher site. The actual distance of the 
White House axis from the Capitol cross-axis is 7,822 
feet and some inches, or 1,229 toises. On the basis 
of actual present measurements the Washington dis- 
tance is just 40 feet greater than one and a half times 
the corresponding Versailles dimension. 

The Grand Trianon, the Versailles congener of the 
White House, was located almost accidentally. Its 
distance from the chateau axis is not a factor in the 
framework, but it chances to be almost exactly 300 
toises. In L’Enfant’s plan the ‘‘President’s House’’ 
is 450 toises from the axis of the ‘‘Grand Avenue,’ 
measured to the north front of the building, on which 
the four northern divergent avenues are confluent. 

It may cause some surprise that, if L’Enfant used 
Versailles as a model, there is no allusion to the fact 
in his reports nor in Washington's diary and letters. 
It seems incredible that Jefferson, at least, did not see 
the likeness at a glance. The explanation may be 
that they thought it impolitic to let it be known that 





Plan of Versailles by Blondel 
























The existing plan of the Capitol grounds, compared with L’En- 
fant’s plan. 


the democratic leaders of the young republic were lay- 
ing out, in the woods and swamps of the Potomac, a 
replica, enlarged by half, of the sumptuous seat of the 
pompous court of that most absolute of monarchs, 
Louis XIV. They suffered attack and ridicule enough 
as it was. L’Enfant’s debt to Evelyn, if he owed one, 
was probably known to no one else, and there was no 
reason for publishing it. 

The things | have tried to establish in this study 
are three. First, that both through Versailles and 
through Evelyn, L’Enfant’s plan benefited by six- 
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The forecourts at Versailies enlarged tour times for comparison 
with L’Enfant’s Capitol grounds. Some of the Versailles dimen- 
sions are derived from earlier constructions and do not represent a 
free choice of proportions. The 30-toise width at the front of the 
Cour Royale was originally 28, but Gabriel cut back the project- 
ing pavilions. He also reduced the depth of the Cour des Siaiene 


from 60 to 58 toises. L'Enfant very properly took the essence of 
the design to be a square of 30 toises opening into a square of 60 
toises. The Cour Royale is here shown as it now is. In L’Enfant’s 
time Gabriel's scheme had not yet been applied to the left wing. 
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Blondel’s dimensions and the actual distances, in toises. The 
400-toise distance from the chateau to the Basin of Apollo would 
have been correct if Blondel had measured from the old base line 
through the Cour de Marbre. The 800 toises may be correct, since 
the western dimension point is uncertain. The 821 toises is to 
the existing grille. The toise used here is the Carolingian toise, 
one centimeter longer than the standard toise of L’Enfant’s time. 


teenth century Roman street planning. Second, that 
the texture of his plan, the unrestrained superposing 
of diagonals on a gridiron, probably was suggested 
by Evelyn’s plan for London. Third, that there are 
close and definite relations between Washington and 
Versailles. 

The effort to show that in these ways L’Enfant was 
an heir to traditional ideas and to particular designs 
must not be taken as an effort to diminish L’Enfant’s 
fame. Michelangelo's debt to Brunelleschi does not 
lessen his fame nor lessen the beauty of the dome of 
St. Peter’s. L’Enfant’s plan must be judged on its 
merit as a plan and the city of Washington must be 
judged on its merit as a huge co-operatively designed 
architectural creation. Can our debt to L’Enfant or 
our pride in the city of Washington be lessened by our 
knowing that at his bidding certain lines of its plan 
were sketched in by honest John Evelyn, by Louis 
Levau, by André Le Nétre—or by the angel-hand 
of Raphael Sanzio? 


Evsert PEets 


A number of points touched on in this series of articles require 
brief comments. In the incidental references to the early history 
of Versailles I have in a few cases depended on the work of Gille 
and Lambert, the latter of whom was formerly architect in chief 
of the demain. M. Patrice Bonnet, the present incumbent, writes 
me that Lambert's work must be taken cautiously and that the 
only reliable source is Pierre de Nolhac’s new “‘Histoire du Chateau 
de Versailles,"’ in three volumes. M. Bonnet doubts whether 
Blondel’s plan of Versailles was still @ jour in L’Enfant's time and 
thinks he may have used that of Contant de la Motte, issued in 
1783 and reprinted in 1787. . For the connection of Raphael 
with the Piazza del Popolo I am indebted to the fine article by 
Dr. Ashby and S. R. Pierce in the Town Planning Review for Decem- 
ber, 1924. . . . The two plates published by the London Society 
of Antiquaries are reproduced—I believe for the first time—from the 
copies in the Harvard College Library, through the kindness of 
the Librarian, Mr. Wm. C. Lane. . . . Dr. Jameson of the Carnegie 
Institution has helped me with notes on old French units of meas- 
ure. . . . For a different view of the relation of Washington to 
Versailles reference may be made to Dr. Fiske Kimball's article in 
The Architectural Review, September, 1918. . . . Errors in the - 
tioning of Fig. II and Fig. III, in the April number, are too easily 
noted to require correction. A typographical omission occurred at 
the end of the second article, on page 154 of the May number, 
where it was the intention to suggest that the time L’Enfant spent 
on detailed plans for canal locks and bridges might better hav, 
been spent on the general plan. EB. P. 
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The Achievements 


HE London papers have all at one time or 
tT another published notes about Ragnar Ostberg, 

or at least about the new Town Hall in Stock- 
holm. As for the architectural press, both the week- 
lies and the monthlies have delighted in the oppor- 
tunity of discussing once more the pros and cons of 
the Swedish modern movement, and of discovering 
lesser known works of Ostberg which have been over- 
shadowed by his masterpiece. 

Of all the occasions when the Royal Gold Medal 
has been awarded to a foreign architect (and it has 
been the policy of the Institute to recommend a for- 
eign award at very frequent intervals) none has been 
attended by greater pomp and emphasis of the signal 
importance of the event than the recent R.I.B.A. 
Guildhall Banquet. The presence of the Prince of 
Wales amongst the architects is in itself a mark of 
favor, for His Royal Highness makes it a rule to 
attend only those functions which are of national or 
public character, or which are prompted by bodies 
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Ragnar Ostberg, Architect 


of Ragnar Ostberg’ 


of which he is a member; and it is very rare to see 
him as the guest of a professional body. Of course 
he is an honorary R.1.B.A., as befits a Royal Patron 
of those who, in the words of President Guy Dawber 
are “practicing a royal art.’ But at the same time, 
there are too many societies clamoring for H.R.H.'s 
company not to make his presence at this particular 
R.I.B.A. Banquet an act of special grace; since not 
only was architecture honored in general, but a high 
compliment was paid to Swedish architecture in par- 
ticular. 

The Architectural Review, speaking of what it calls 
“the princely ceremonial of the recent affair at the 
Guildhall,’’ states its belief that ‘‘the effect is to 
underline a tendency of architectural thought wher- 
ever our own generation differs markedly from its 
predecessors,’’ this tendency being the growing in- 
terest and respect which is being accorded to contem- 
porary foreign architecture. 

John Bull the architect is a funny fellow. When 


(1) Elected an Honorary Corresponding Member of the Institute at its Sixtieth Convention, 11-13 May, 1927 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF RAGNAR OSTBERG 


anything new happens in the architectural field 
abroad, he professes the detached self-sufficiency of a 
bull-dog which prefers to remain unaware of the 
goings-on of some smaller and less dignified canine. 
At the same time, he takes it all in, and a few British 
architects will go for a little tour to foreign parts 
and casually look the ground over to see if there is 
really anything worth while ‘‘in this new stuff.”’ 
One or two may return enthusiastic; the majority 
will report unfavorably. And yet, as sure as fate, in 
a few months the more adaptable design motifs and 
tricks of detail will begin to appear in the English 
architectural market, followed by quite a little com- 
mercial exploitation, during which time the discov- 
erers of contemporary Europe will have passed on to 
some other country. Of course the same thing hap- 
pens in every land, but in England we always start 
with gibes and criticism and then end up by helping 
ourselves to the jam as liberally as possible. 

Sweden has been by no means universally lauded 
for her recent architectural achievements. Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, Professor Reilly, and quite a number 
of others have publicly raised an eyebrow over Swed- 
ish tendencies, and in this very New Year's number 
of the Architect's Journal the Professor has a dig at 
what he calls ‘‘the Romantic Nordic Viking-cum- 
Teutonic tradition.’’ He is referring to some win- 
dows in the new Plaza cinema by Verity, and says 
that ‘‘they are worthy of the latest work in Fifth 
Avenue.”’ And, he added: “‘I know that that is not 
now a very popular thing to say. It would be more 
popular to say they would grace Oslo or Stockholm, 
but they would not. They would be out of place 
there. They are too well and elegantly drawn, and 
they are placed accurately and centrally above the 
work below them. In Stockholm that’s not the thing. 
One must miss an axis there by a foot or so to be a 
gentleman, or at least an artist.” 

Well, there is just enough truth in that to make it 
good journalism and stimulating as criticism. There 
is no doubt that much of the Swedish work has just 
that little flavor of preciosity which gives it a charm 
and distinction of its own, but which, if exaggerated, 
may bring on marked irritation and a strong desire 
to say ‘“‘damn’’ or something much more naughty. 
Bergsten’s delightful little Swedish Pantion at the 
Paris Exhibition was like that, with its slender colon- 
nade and its flavor of archaic Greek refinement. But we 
felt that it was a building which one could scarcely 
enter in ordinary modern dress, let alone Oxford bags. 
It was all too good to be true. People are not made 
so refined as that; they like a bit of humor, even a 
touch of coarseness, and the trouble with some of the 
Swedish modern school is that its reticence and re- 
straint makes one desire, by reflex, to lean out of the 
window and spit on the heads of the passers-by. 

The strength of Ostberg is that his work is much 


more robust. When the younger Swedish classic tra- 
ditionalists are eclectic to a fault and eliminate every- 
thing which will not pass the 100% purity test, 
Ostberg is still able to rejoice in powerful masses, in 
rich phantasy, and in occasional touches of something 
as nearly approaching the vulgar human as is possi- 
ble in the work of a man whose architectural in- 
stincts are all towards beauty and distinction. The 
Town Hall has its moments of opulence and color. 
It is not dependent so much on little niceties as on 
the broad sweep. It is not because of its refinements 
and technical perfections alone that it is visited weekly 
by hundreds of ordinary citizens as a public show- 
place. No! it is because it has what the cinemas 
(pardon! the movies) call the “‘big human interest."’ 

That building, like Ostberg’s Patent Office and his 
School (both in Stockholm) has no definite style of 
architecture. It cannot be labelled. There is in the 
Town Hall a bit of the Doges Palace, a bit of the 
Escurial, a bit of the Copenhagen Hétel de Ville, a 
bit of Swedish medieval, a bit of modern, a bit of 
goodness knows what. It is, in fact, just a piece of 
living architecture, compounded, as architecture 
should be, of anything that’s been before which hap- 
pens to serve the purpose, all put together by a man 
who has soaked so long in tradition and study and 
the technique of his art that the working out of de- 
sign has become a subconscious process. When aman 
knows architecture, he does not have to think about 
motifs. 

Nearly all the modern Swedish work is better in 
the fiesh than in pictures. That is a tribute to its 
excellence. It is particularly true of Ostberg’s work, 
his houses in town and country, the two buildings in 
Stockholm already mentioned and the Town Hall 
above all, for that building depends so greatly on its 
harmony of color and its setting. To understand the 
building and appreciate it one must see it on its site. 
That is again a test of good architecture. 

Ostberg is no mere draftsman architect. He knows 
the crafts and the trades, and he can coordinate them 
into one big successful architectural masterpiece. It 
is that which perhaps above all impresses in the Town 
Hall; not a single item of fitting or furniture is crude 
or commonplace, and the craftsmanship is of the best. 
Think what that means in a big modern building,—not 
a single ‘‘stock’’ detail! Nothing lifted ‘‘cold’’ from 
Italy or Spain. Acknowledgment to sources of in- 
spiration there is in plenty, but in the Town Hall 
there is no theft. It is because Ostberg has given to 
modern Europe a building which in more ways and 
to a greater degree, approaches perfection than any 
other building of its scope, that England has worked 
itself up into a mild Swedish fever. Possibly the 
architect who attains still greater heights may find 
himself a guest at a banquet not princely, but im- 
perial. (Continued on page 205) 
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It is a fine thing that it lies within our powers in 
England publicly to recognize great architecture. But 
it is a sad thing that Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 


THE 


THE SONNET BOARD 


could not have been spared a little longer; his name 


like that of Ragnar Ostberg would have added lustre 
to the roll of Roval Gold Medallists. H. R. 
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SET UP FOR THE PLEASURE OF THE WoRSHIPFUL COMPANY OF THOSE WHO ENJOY ARCHITECTURE 


On the Joy of Sketching 


T is in the capacity of a seeker of Architectural 
treasure that I had the joy of hunting, seeing, 
studying, and gathering the material which is to 

give graphic evidences of my enjoyment, and every 
lover of architecture will understand my elation and 
enthusiasm when in the ordinary every day process 
of travel, I found some particular fine detail or ensem- 
ble. Yet now and then, there was the added joy of 
adventure, of romance, of incidents, and of such im- 
pressions as are never to be forgotten and which add 
new zest to the game. 

This feeling of joy in seeking and recording these 
treasures is somewhat akin to that experienced by 
the modern antique collector as he hunts and buys, 
and then shows to his friends, and finally hoards his 
treasures in an attic for perhaps a decade or more in 
anticipation of the day when he can dig them out 
and furnish his ideal home. I know, for I am also 
doing that. At all events those happy days are far 
removed from the stern reality of $4.35 per sq. ft. 
and 52c. per cu. ft., and so on. 

Starting with the generally fixed opinion that de- 
sign and mass composition are more or less the logical 
outcome of plan arrangement, and that reference ma- 
terial of this kind can be had in superabundance in 
the form of postcards and photographs, I felt, as I 
wandered in search of my enjoyment, that that part 
of architecture, though of first importance, is after 
all more obvious and consequently was not of such 
absorbing interest to me as the subordinate elements 
that make or mar the success of the mass as a whole. 
Thus it will be evident from these sample sheets from 
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my travel sketch pads of 1909 and 1910, that I was 
not so much interested inmaking pretty artistic 
sketches and pictures (appropriate subjects for son- 
nets!) as I was to gather and take away with me 
such bits of detail, plan, and section as would be 
characteristic of the style, and would be of practical 
value as reference material in the making of detail 
compositions and full-size details which I hold to be 
of the very greatest importance in a building. 

Furthermore, in this manner of close study of the 
particular object, one gets into intimate touch with 
the spirit and technique of the style. My enjoyment 
was furthermore not confined to architecture alone, 
but also to all the crafts entering into it, as well as 
to the sister arts of painting, sculpture, decoration, 
and landscaping. This widespread interest would of 
course keep one humping at a lively pace. As for the 
romance, let me say that that which accompanied, 
though largely assimilated in advance of acquiring 
the material recorded in the sketches shown on pages 
207, 208, was somewhat out of the ordinary, and 
might be of interest to those who have more time 
than commissions on their hands. This page repre- 
sents bits taken from the twin monastery churches of 
Hosios Loukas which is located near Stiris in Greece, 
at a point between Delphi and Cheronea, the latter 
on the Athens Salonika Railway line, where the 
Greeks practically lost their independence to Philip 
of Macedon. 

At Delphi I had met a young English Archeologist 
who intended to make this trip, and who gladly con- 
sented to take me along; moreover his company was 
absolutely essential since my command of Greek is 
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limited to perhaps a dozen words. So one fine morn- 
ing at six we were off. The bridle-path leads from 
Delphi past Mt. Parnassos through lovely hills and 
dales and a country that had not so long ago been 
ridden of bandits, although the form of locomotion 
on the back of a mule surmounted by a huge wooden 
saddle, entirely too broad for long legs, let alone short 
ones, is not what might be called comfortable, espe- 
cially if your mule insists upon seeking the inside 
edge of the path along every precipice. However, 
the landscape and the occasional people are so ab- 
sorbingly interesting that one forgets such trifles. 

There goes a maid winding her flax on a spool. 
Preceding her is her donkey hidden below a moun- 
tain of brush, and preceding him is the family goat. 
Again here comes a group of women laden with loads 
high on their backs, and perched on top of the loads 
a rooster endeavoring to keep his balance. Over yon- 
der the plowing of fields with oxen is going on, ac- 
companied by the song of the peasants. On the way 
a fortified farm group is encountered; the women are 
threading their flax, and domestic animals occupy the 
spacious enclosure between buildings, ad libitum. 
Lunch is served; the fare is simple but is accompanied 
by a flask of resinated wine which adds zest to our 
drooping energy. 

Our journey continues uphill, down dale, until late 
in the afternoon the monastery is reached. We are 
ushered into the reception room and are kept waiting 
for what seemed hours before the Abbot consents to 
see us. Then, as is customary, we are asked to have 
oriental coffee with him and we pass another hour in 
pleasantries exchanged between himself and the 
archzologist; these were indeed Greek to me, but 
finally we are permitted to descend to the courtyard 
below and inspect the twin churches, which are as 
far as I know, the finest examples of Greek Byzantine 
architecture in existence. What a joy, what a wealth 
of beautiful detail. The inside pavement mosaics of 
porphyry, are especially fine, and so is the Byzantine 
ornament. The exteriors show a most interesting 
variety of brick, splits, tile, and mortar. (A com- 
plete monograph by an English author has been pub- 
lished upon this work.) 

Of course in my excitement I spoiled half of the 
films I had left, so I resorted to sketching; however, 
the time was too short. After our frugal evening 
meal of cheese and eggs, the Abbot appeared with a 
number of Monks and to him, through my archzolo- 
gist friend, I expressed my enthusiasm over the beau- 
ties of the churches and made bold to inquire whether 
I might have the privilege of staying another day in 
order to complete my sketches. This pleased his 
eminence very much apparently, and he readily con- 
sented, so arrangements were made, by my English 
friend, for a mule and guide to take me on alone to 
the railroad station. 


After the Monks had discussed politics at great 
length (an obsession with them), they departed, leav- 
ing us to bunk upon our beds of boards with a sheet 
thrown over them. At six a.M. we were rousted out 
and regaled to a demi tasse of oriental coffee, where- 
upon the Englishman departed and I was left to the 
care of the Monks and my own devices. The brethren 
had asked me for smokes until I had none left, so my 
work was done minus smoke, but with a consider- 
able amount of steam from seven a. M. until seven P. M. 
There was an hour off for a luncheon, again consist- 
ing of eggs and cheese, and by way of variety this 
was changed at dinner to cheese and eggs. The fol- 
lowing morning again at six a. M. with but a demi 
tasse inside, and after dropping the customary contri- 
bution into the box, I was on my way, this time upon 
a dimunitive pony upon whose back rested another 
of those huge wooden saddles, but having considera- 
tion for myself and the poor beast, I walked most of 
the way, arriving at Cheronea tired and very hun- 
gry. Luncheon was had after considerable delay at 
the general country store, and was again accompanied 
by generous quantities of resinated wine which proved 
to have a very considerable kick to it. Anyway my 
pony objected to my riding him to the railroad sta- 
tion, so I walked. 

On arriving there I had the saddle taken off, thrown 
on the grass, and spent the intervening time in sweet 
slumber waiting for the train. When it pulled into 
Thebes, there was my archxologist friend waiting for 
me. He explained that he had experienced qualms of 
conscience for leaving me, since I was as helpless as 
a babe as far as language was concerned, so he waited 
to check up on my well being. 

Of my gatherings upon this journey of architec- 
tural enjoyment, let me explain that page 209 shows 
a few fragments from the Museum and ruins of Eleusis. 
A visit to this place is particularly interesting if one 
elects to drive or tramp along the ancient sacred way 
from Athens via the Monastery and the Byzantine 
church of Daphni which is another one of the best 
Byzantine examples in Greece. I elected to walk 
which is always more interesting. In this instance it 
carried an added zest, because of the shepherd dogs 
along the route. I allowed discretion, however, to 
become the better part of valor in one or two in- 
stances when I thought it best to make wide detours. 

As in most all ancient ruins, the net result of fine 
decorative material to be found is comparatively 
small; however, everywhere one will come across 
some charming bits, such as the horse's head and the 
lovely bits of Roman mosaics. Consequently, I feel 
that such places as Eleusis, Delphi, Olympia, and 
Thebes, though the material is scant, are very worth 
while visiting; for example, if for nothing more than 
to view the Praxiteles Hermes, it is worth all the time 
and effort to get off at Patras and visit Olympia. Al- 
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together traveling in Greece has a weird fascination 
about it, quite unlike that experienced in any other 
country, especially in Attica with its more or less 
bare bleak hills. 

Page 206 is a sample sheet of the treasures I gathered 
in Pompeii. I sketched every reasonably attractive 
or characteristic bit of decoration that had been ex- 
posed up to that time. What a marvelous wealth of 
lovely motives and quaint arrangements, full of char- 
acter, entirely different from that developed in either 
the Renaissance or Adam periods, and upon which 
a more or less new style of decoration could be 
evolved. Here again it is only by such painstaking 
research that one becomes fully aware of these small 
motives and only in such systematic study can the 
imagination reasonably reconstruct the spirit of the 
work and the life of the period. 

On page 210 there are shown bits of details from 
the Palazzo Diavoli at Sienna, and also some profile 
sections from the extremely lovely remaining frag- 
ments of what was to have been the new nave of the 
Sienna Cathedral, which, in pureness of style and 
loveliness of detail would have far surpassed the 
Cathedral itself. 

Treasure hunting of this kind and study are indeed 
infinite, but the process of recording such material 
according to one’s own taste and for one’s own 
hoped-for use, in heat and cold, in rain and sunshine, 
is indeed fascinating, absorbingly interesting, and 
occasionally accompanied, as already remarked, by 
happenings never to be forgotten. Verily the enjoy- 
ment of architecture is infinite. Louis Lorr. 


London Letter 


Y an almost incredible good fortune, the Bill which the 

Royal Institute has promoted for the Registration of 
Architects has successfully passed the critical stage of a 
second reading in Parliament, and there now seems to be 
a distinct possibility that next year, if the sponsors of the 
Bill are lucky enough to be favoured with a third reading, 
the Bill may become law. 

The promotion of a Bill is a strenuous affair. For the 
last forty years the question of registration has been the 
beloved but sickly child of the R.I.B.A. and of the late 
lamented Society of Architects, which was originally 
formed for the purpose of securing registration, and which 
recently amalgamated with the Institute in the great final 
effort of introducing the Bill, now formally adopted by 
the members of both bodies, into the House of Commons. 
The work which has gone into the drafting of this docu- 
ment has been stupendous. Societies have been formed on 
purpose to oppose it. The undertakers and auctioneers and 
greengrocers who do a little architecting in their spare 
time have banded together to down the legitimate mem - 
bers of the profession; engineers and surveyors and co-op- 
erative societies and commercial firms which offer combined 
architectural and building service have viewed with dis- 
may the possibility of doors closed to the unqualified, and 


every conceivable brand of opposition has been faced and— 
more or less—overcome. 

In order that a Bill may become Law, it must pass suc- 
cessfully through a sort of parliamentary third degree. In 
the first place it must secure an introducer, who may or 
may not obtain, by ballot, the first formal reading, in 
which the Bill is presented to an often apathetic House. 
Then comes the crucial stage, the second reading, in which 
the clauses of the Bill are formally debated. As a general 
rule, for a measure of this semi-private kind, a period of 
only four or five hours is allowed for the debate, and if, 
by some misfortune, the bulk of opposition has not been 
overcome before the reading, it is a very simple matter for 
the Bill to be talked out, or killed by the time honored 
amendment ‘‘that this Bill be read this day six months."’ 
Which is a polite Parliamentary phrase for ‘never, never." 

In the present instance, the ground had been most care- 
fully prepared. There have been little conferences, discreet 
visits, and here and there a lunch or dinner, pleasantly 
wined, during which objectionable clauses have taken on 
a more affable complexion in the mellow post-prandial 
atmosphere. And between times, a small and laborious 
committee, under the chairmanship of an architect who is 
also a Liberal ex-M.P., has drafted and redrafted, and, of 
course, engaged itself in the process of concessions and 
watering-down. The Bill is today no longer the bulwark 
to the profession which its promoters had intended, but 
it does provide a minimum protection, in the sense that 
no person unqualified would in future be entitled to describe 
himself in the terms of ‘‘architect’’ or “‘architectural.”’ 

The debate for Parliament provided some amusing hear- 
ing. One spokesman of the Opposition attacked the Insti- 
tute as narrow and academic, chiefly by reading to an aston- 
ished House examples from recent Institute examination 
papers. ‘“What,”’ he quoted, “‘do you know of the Roman 
House as illustrated by those discovered at Pompeii?’’ And 
then went on to ask, in withering tones: ‘‘Does it matter 
what the pupil thought about that? Does it help to solve 
our housing problem?"’ Up to the moment of this attack 
the fate of the Bill was in the balance, but a few futilities 
by ignorant opposers did more to create friendly sympathies 
than any amount of honest sponsoring. 

As a next step, the Bill passes to a select Committee, 
where it is discussed in detail and redrafted. And if, at 
the end of further negotiations, it is still in being and 
receives a favorable report, it will pass on to the third 
reading and thence to the Statute books. In the past, the 
hope deferred of registration has made its architect pro- 
moters a trifle sick, but this time the cup is within measur- 
able distance of a prehensile lip; at any rate, by this time 
next year the Bill will be either Law or dead and buried 
for our lifetime. 

7 : - 

Fresh from a successful career of big undertakings in the 
United States, Mr. Alfred Bossom has returned to his native 
country, and has elected domicile in pleasant enough sur- 
roundings, the heart of Mayfair, in a house of West-end 
atmosphere, from which stronghold he is at present tackling 
one of the most difficult of the problems of the English 
building trade, the high cost of building. He no doubt 
feels, as do many English architects, that with lower wages 
and materials no more costly, work in London should be 
cheaper than in New York. And yet, as was recently 
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demonstrated in a paper of Mr. Corbett’s, read before the 
Institute, the average cost of building is about the same. 
Better organization of the builder’s business is the obvious 
solution, but the problem is too big to solve by any such 
comparatively simple means as working schedules or re- 
vision of routine methods. 

The truth is, that the Englishman dislikes to hustle. To 
live at a comfortable speed, to enjoy a cup-tie final, to do 
his bit of work in deliberate and careful fashion is as natural 
to the English temperament as the itch to hustle is reputed 
to be characteristic of the citizen of the United States. And 
then there is the climate. London atmosphere has charm, 
but it is the charm of the torpid liver; after a few days in 
these grey and neutral London tones, the most active hustler 
is overcome by a sluggish calm. Nine-thirty at the office 
becomes more of a wish than an accomplished fact; the 
possibilities of rapid wealth are in any case remote in this 
congested island, so why hurry? There is something to 
be said for this philosophy, for the quicker everybody 
works, the greater is the universal speeding-up. And, may 
one be pardoned for enquiring, what is the good of that? 

. * * 


In addition to the Royal Academy exhibition, which will 
be opening in a few days’ time, there is a further show of 
architectural work being held under the auspices of the 
R.I.B.A. itself. In the past few years such exhibitions of 
current work have been organized by the Architecture 
Club, a fact which has perhaps spurred the R.I.B.A. to 
running this year’s exhibition on its own account. After 
all, it does not matter much who is responsible as long as 
the exhibition does take place, for it is necessary to keep 
the public interested. 

The excellence of the work shown is evidence that there 
has been a capable hanging committee and that there has 
been plenty of excellent material from which to choose. 
The quality of English architecture is steadily improving. 
There is more freedom and imagination and a decrease in 
the output of that kind of stocky T-square classic which 
originally had its vogue through success in competitions, 
for that sort of architectural stuff is easy to draw and looks 
well enough to small scale with a thick black line round 
its silhouette; but when built, the black line disappears. 
Small house work continues to be excellent, a very notice- 
able feature being the really distinguished design which 
emanates from some of the younger architects who have 
graduated from the architectural schools since the war. 
The study of the theory of composition, and the faculty 
of self-criticism which the school training develops, has 
undoubtedly given to the school trained man a sureness of 
touch which usually takes many years of practice to de- 
velop. 

There are some notable absentees, probably on account 
of the simultaneous Academy exhibition. One would have 
liked to see fuller drawings of Lutyens’ British Embassy in 
Washington, for in the published perspective it looks a 
jumble, and not very seriously composed. Some of the 
finished work shows really modern tendencies, particularly 
the factories and office buildings. There is for instance a 
city office by Sylvester Sullivan for Courtaulds, the great 
silk firm, which except for a couple of misplaced Doric 
columns is as modern as anything in Germany, and in fact 
much better studied both in conception and execution than 
most work of this type. The modern spirit has crept into 


English work, without warring with tradition, and the 
result is going to be a great all-round improvement. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1925 has had its own particular 
reactions, chiefly in details of equipment and interior deco- 
ration generally. This is noticeable particularly in shops 
and restaurants and hotels, all the places where something 
of the Paris spirit would be appropriate, and there has been 
some good work done. The Architectural Review for April 
illustrated decorations at the Savoy, Claridge’s, and Berkeley 
Hotels, where there has been some clever color and some 
very modern form. It is all a trifle exotic and “‘heady,”’ a 
decoration of silver and gold and glass and cedar, a back- 
ground for women with particularly smart clothes and shoes 
and plenty of silk stockings. It goes with Eton crops, and 
long cigarette holders, and cocktails, but it is far more of 
our time than Georgian, cither early-fat or later-lean. 

As regards hotels, there has been activity in hotel build- 
ing, and London can now enjoy the luxuries of what claims 
to be the most up-to-date hotel in England, the Mayfair, 
in Lower Berkeley Street. It is planned and decorated in 
an odd mixture of Victorian taste and modern artfulness. 
Some of the rooms are fine in actual size and scale, but are 
poor in connections and approaches, and the light color 
schemes are a little too luscious and would scarcely seem 
suitable to our dirty London atmosphere except with con- 
stant and expensive upkeep. 

Much smaller than the Mayfair, but finer in its architec- 
tural inspiration is a new hotel in Dublin called the Gresham, 
by Robert Atkinson. It is very bold and broad in both its 
external and internal effects, and is full of color in its deco- 
ration. It will certainly be an influence in Irish architec- 
ture, which in recent years has sadly lagged behind. 

Very few of the big hotels in London are dividend pay- 
ing concerns, and it is reported that so far the same finan- 
cial drawback has been a feature of the great scheme for 
leasehold flats in Devonshire House, the great block oppo- 
site the Ritz Hotel designed by Carrere & Hastings and 
Professor Reilly. These flats must have been chiefly designed 
to meet the taste of millionaires, so exalted are the figures 
demanded for their sale and ground rent, and it has been 
supposed that they would become a pied 2 terre for traveling 
Wall Street magnates. The purchase of a lease, however, 
invests the owner with an English domicile, and this in 
turn bestows the privilege of paying British Income Tax. 
And since even the richest American millionaires cannot 
afford the luxury of paying income tax on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the flats remain untenanted; a state of affairs 
which will doubtless rejoice the hearts of those who hoped 
to get the job and didn’t. 

+ * * 

Flat roofs are becoming popular in France, where Mon- 
sieur Le Corbusier has urged the claims of le jardin sur le 
toit, but it has remained for an Englishman, Mr. Tilden 
Smith, to show what can be done in the way of bringing 
the joys of the countryside into the heart of London's 
business centre. The feat is being accomplished at Ade- 
laide House, the great building by Sir John Burnet & 
Partners at London Bridge, where the flat roof has been 
dressed over with about a thousand tons of soil, to form 
a garden through which will meander paths of genuine 
crazy paving. A miniature golf links, with eighteen put- 
ting holes, will bring the week-end atmosphere right into 
the domain of big business, and apple, plum, and fig trees 
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will provide solace for those whose tastes are less sporting 
than bucolic. And for the many who are daily torn from 
trim suburban gardens to help run the engines of Merropolis, 
there is a large rock garden, with Alpine shrubs and plants, 
while hard by, between flue and vent-pipe, roses and violets 
cluster to give fragrant challenge to less agreeable but more 
insinuating odors. 
* * * 

Already (how time flies!) the moment is approaching 
when once again the Royal Gold Medal for architecture 
must be awarded, and the Institute has nominated a recip- 
ient fit to follow last year’s happy choice of Ragnar Ostberg. 
The lucky man is Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., friend and 
architect to Cecil Rhodes, and part designer—with Sir Ed- 
win Lutyens—of the new Imperial City at Delhi. Sir Her- 
bert is also designing the facades for the remodeled Bank 
of England, but the work of his which has found most 
popular favor is a charming cloister at Winchester College, 
one of those simple and happy inspirations which goes 
straight to the heart of layman and architect alike. 

Sir Herbert's principal work at Delhi has so far been the 
enormous circular building for the Legislative Chambers, 
but he is now to design for the Indian Government in 
London, his commission being the interesting problem of 
an Indian centre which is to occupy the site in the Aldwych 
which, if the whole of the Bush House scheme had been 
completed, would have been devoted to a flanking wing for 
the central block. 

It will be interesting to see Sir Herbert Baker’s work 
alongside that of Helmle & Corbett. Bush House has been 
greatly praised and criticised, but no one denies its archi- 
tectural significance. Sir Herbert Baker is lucky to have 
it as a neighbor for his India House, though the job will 
be by no means easy. Still it is a commission for three 
hundred thousand pounds, and most of us would put up 
with a lot of work for 6% of that. a 


Played on a Penny Whistle 


In the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and 
also in those chapters given up to the times of Dio- 
cletian the author takes occasion to comment upon 
the condition of the fine arts. Comparisons are made 
indicating how far the arts had fallen away from the 


high days of the Antonines. Pages and long para- 
gtaphs are given to sculpture, painting, literature, and 
the ceramic arts but when architecture is discussed the 
subject is covered within three or four lines. ‘‘As 
to Architecture, it is of course governed by simple 
and easily comprehended rules."" The quotation is 
not exact but gives the meaning quite correctly. 

If we think about this it will be discovered to be 
a vety curious thing. Gibbon was a highly cultured 
man and may be believed to have had a just apprecia- 
tion of other arts than his own. His life overlapped 
that of the brothers Adam and he was familiar with 
those buildings in Mayfair and in Bath, when they 
were new, which we study today with affectionate 
regard and with a wistful wonder as to how the de- 
signers found time to do so much. Was that all there 


was to it? A few and simple rules? Have we lost 
those rules and are we floundering because of their 
being mislaid? The city of Bath is admirably donc. 
Rows and half circles of fine stone houses and just 
about enough delightful detail. First rate town plan- 
ning too and it was thought out and well started by 
John Woods a surveyor. A real surveyor, first of all 
and architect only incidentally. He must have under- 
stood those few and simple rules. At any rate he 
was able to satisfy the author of The Decline and 
Fall that all had been done which the problem war- 
ranted. 

Let us consider for a moment the time when those 
words were written. A little before the French Revo- 
lution. At the end of a two hundred year period 
during which the way of living and the relation of 
classes and men had become almost perfectly system- 
atized. Few inventions had upset the traditional 
methods. Even the art of war had changed so little 
that the armies of Louis the Fourteenth would not 
have been greatly puzzled by the tactics of the armies 
of the Revolution. A housewife who had baked bread 
in the days of the Stuarts could have stepped into a 
kitchen of the Georges without expressing astonish- 
ment over the equipments and would have set out a 
meal that caused neither comment nor surprise. The 
very English that Gibbon used had found its level of 
perfection because no new things were coming into 
being demanding description in new phrases. 

And so with Architecture. All problems of arrange- 
ment had been solved. It was a golden age. All 
materials were understood by those who put them 
together and the designer had only to design. A few 
and simple rules gave him his framework. 

But was that any fun? We have already discovered 
that things are seldom (observe the correction) what 
they seem. 

The early Middle Ages seem to us from some points 
of view a very disturbed period. Travel was uncer- 
tain. Robbers were abroad. Any stranger was as 
likely to be an enemy as a friend and one must always 
be prepared to resist a night attack. It occurs to us 
that our plans and systems would be rather constantly 
upset and we think we prefer our freedom from such 
dangers. But what sensation have we today which 
can compare with the positive, definite sense of pro- 
tection given by safe arrival into a walled town. Our 
high buildings mean nothing compared to life on the 
top of a tower which was beyond the flight of an 
arrow. Our policed safety is a thin blooded affair 
when set beside individual skill with the sword. 
Listen to rain on the canvass of a well-pegged tent and 
one has an appreciation of dryness that no slate roof 
can ever give; and consider the distinction that is 
achieved by a girl who has hair on her head. Life 
may be so deeply hedged about with protections that 
its comforts become like the air we breathe. John 
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Woods lived and worked in such an atmosphere. 
The walls and towers and outworks of his city had 
been built and strengthened for a hundred years. His 
ways were well paved and well marked and there 
were no robbers. 

But what of us? The outworks have gone, the 
towers are shattered and the curtains breached; the 
roads are broken with pitfalls and unknown enemies 
lurk in the encroaching forests. And, isn’t it fun! 

A Roman civilization arose with long difficulty and 
fell into immense ruin. A new culture slowly emerged 
and built up its own language fully and well until 
its accustomed words no longer expressed its thoughts 
and feelings. It believed for a while that all life was 
comprised within a few and simple rules; and then 
it fell. 

So now we begin again and who would change it? 
Who would exchange youth for old age? Old age 
likes the traveled road but youth seeks new ways 
and the traveled roads seem to be breaking down. 
A few and simple rules! No doubt Gibbon was nearly 
enough correct but the fact is he did not write in 
the twentieth century. There is one more thing to 
remember and this, too, is quite curious. The old 
trade routes are wonderfully permanent and the seek- 
ing traveler finally finds it easiest to go from Damas- 
cus to the Orient by the same ways and passes that 
were used when silk was brought by caravan from 
China to the Mediterranean. OrpHeEus. 


Legal Decisions 


Architect May Recover Fees for Services 
Though No Work Was Let 


A case of interest to architects was decided in the Superior Court 
of Cook County, Illinois, afterwards affirmed by the Appellate 
Court, from which an appeal was allowed to the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, and judgment affirmed. 


Supreme Court of Illinois. 
Feb. 3, 1927. 

1. Contracts—196—Architect may recover for services, though 
no work was let, where his compensation in the event was fixed 
according to schedule of American Institute of Architects. . . . 

Farmer, J. The Appellate Court for the First District affirmed 
a judgment in favor of appellee, rendered by the superior court of 
Cook county, and the case comes to this court on a certificate of 
importance and an appeal granted by the Appellate Court. 

Appellant employed appellee, who is an architect, to make plans, 
drawings and specifications for remodeling and repairing school 
buildings under control of appellant. As we understand it, there 
was no written contract made pursuant to the resolutions of the 
board of education, but the terms of the employment are stated in 
the resolution. The first resolution was adopted in June, 1919, and 
recited that appellant, after lengthy discussion, engaged appellee as 
architect, and he was instructed to draw plans and specifications 
for remodeling the old building, which were to be acceptable to 
the board, and his fee was to be eight per cent of the cost of the 
alterations approved and was to include appellee's supervision of 
the work. No work seems to have been done by any one before 
April, 1920, at which time the former resolution was considered 


Dec. 23, 1926. Rehearing Denied 


and amended or rescinded. The resolution of April, 1920, recited 
that the school buildings had become unsuitable, inconvenient, and 
unnecessary for school purposes, and it was the opinion of the 
appellant they should be repaired and improved in such manner as 
to make them more suitable for the present needs and requirements, 
and it was resolved that appellee be appointed architect to make 
plans and specifications for the desired improvements and that his 
compensation be 8 per cent on ‘all work approved and let,’’ which 
fee was to include supervision of the work; that the board reserved 
the right to discontinue any or all of the work at any time the 
school interests required, and in that case the compensation of the 
architect was to be established by the schedule of the American 
Institute of Architects. This resolution is the one which appellant 
contends was the real employment, whereby appellee's compensa- 
tion was conditioned on the work being approved and let. 

In June, 1920, appellee was instructed to prepare working draw- 
ings and specifications for submission to the board, (1) to cover 
changes to be made in the girls’ gymnasium; (2) to cover remodel- 
ing of the south building; and (3) to cover addition on cast end 
of the south building. In September, 1920, appellee was author- 
ized to make complete working drawings for the addition on the 
east side of the building and for the alteration and remodeling of 
the old building on the south, together with the connection of 
the main building to the addition. At a meeting of the board 
held in October, 1920, the minutes thereof recited that the appellee 
came before the board with plans for the addition to be built on 
the east end and the remodeling of the south end of the building. 
The plans were approved, and appellee was instructed to prepare 
detailed drawings. 

The board filed three special pleas to the declaration, which was 
on the common counts, and a bill of particulars was filed by the 
appellee. The first plea averred that appellee was to be paid only 
if the work was let according to the plans and specifications, and 
that no work was ever let. The second plea averred the contract 
was void because the work contemplated was for building purposes 
other than ordinary repairs and improvements to buildings and 
grounds and other than improvements to be paid for by special 
assessment or special taxation, and could not be made without an 
affirmative vote of the voters of the district at an election and no 
election was ever held. The third plea averred the contract was 
void because the work contemplated was not for the wants of the 
district for the next ensuing school year, only, but the improve- 
ments were to be made from time to time in the future by future 
boards of education as the growth and needs of the school district 
might require. Appellee filed replies traversing the plans and spec- 
fications. A stipulation was entered into between the parties that 
no work was ever let under the plans and specifications; that the 
work contemplated was for building purposes other than ordinary 
repairs and improvements to buildings and grounds, and that the 
work contemplated was not only for the immediate needs of the 
district but was for alterations and additions to be made from time 
to time in the future by future boards of education as the needs of 
the district might require. As before stated, appellee recovered 
judgment in the Superior Court, which was affirmed by the Appel- 
late Court, for compensation according to the schedule of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

(1) The first contention of appellant is that no recovery was 
authorized, because under the contract appellee was only to be 
paid if the work was let under his plans and specifications, and no 
work was let. There is no controversy that no work was ever 
done by appellant, but in pursuance of the resolution of April, 
1920, reserving the right to do so, the board abandoned the work. 
It is not contended appellee's right to compensation under the first 
resolution depended upon letting the work under the plans and 
specifications, but it is contended that the first employment was 
rescinded and the resolution of April, 1920, incorporated different 
terms, and that, under that resolution, he was to be paid only on 
the basis of work “approved and let."’ We are of the opinion the 
Superior and Appellate Courts properly interpreted the contract. 
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The resolution authorized appellant to discontinue any or all of 
the work at any time the school interest required. Appellee’s com- 
pensation was fixed by the resolution at 8 per cent on all work 
approved and let, which was to include supervision of the work, 
but, after reciting appellant reserved the right to discontinue any 
or all parts of the work, the resolution recites in that case the 
services of the architect shall be established by the schedule of the 
American Institute of Architects. Article 8 of the schedule of the 
American Institute of Architects provided that, should the work. 
or any part of it, be abandoned or suspended, the architect is to 
be paid in accordance with or in proportion to the terms of article 
9 for the services rendered up to the time of abandonment or sus- 
pension. Article 9 provided that, whether the execution of the 
work be suspended or abandoned in part or whole, payments are 
to be made under the provisions of article 8, as follows: 

‘Upon the completion of the preliminary structures, a sum equal 
to 20 per cent of the basic rate computed upon a reasonable esti- 
mated cost. Upon completion of specifications and general work- 
ing drawings (exclusive of details) a sum sufficient to increase pay- 
ments on the fee to 60 per cent of the rate or rates of commission 
agreed upon, computed upon a reasonable cost estimated on such 
contemplated specifications and drawings, or if bids have been 
received, then computed upon the lowest bona fide bid or bids.” 

The reasonable interpretation of the contract is, we think, that, 
if the work was done under the supervision of the architect, he 
was to have a fee of 8 per cent of the cost of all the work, but, in 
the event appellant decided to abandon or discontinue the work, 
he was to be compensated according to the schedule of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and the amount judgment was rendered 
for was in accordance with that schedule. While no contract was 
ever let, bids were received, and the compensation for which judg- 
ment was rendered was upon the lowest bid made for doing che 
work. 

(2-§) Appellant contends that, if the work was discontinued or 
abandoned before contracts were let, appellee was to receive noth- 
ing for his services. He drew the plans and specifications for the 
work, and at the request of the board working drawings for parts 
of it. The resolution contemplated paying appellee certain fees if 
the work was abandoned or suspended before it was let. The con- 
tract should be construed as a whole and not from particular 
phrases, and the whole instrument should be given effect, if possi- 
ble. A reasonable construction should be given rather than an 
unreasonable one, and the courts will construe a contract most 
equitably to the parties, which will not give one of them an unfair 
advantage over the other. A construction that would lead to 
absurd results should be avoided. 13 Corpus Juris, 540, 541... . 

The judgment of the Appellate Court is affirmed. 


From Our Bookshelf 
English Homes' 


HIS book of generous proportions is one of those rare 

combinations of scholarly authorship, discriminating 
photography, and masterly printing that go to make a 
satisfying and impressively distinguished work. The author 
is thoroughly saturated with all the various influences which 
moulded the period. We feel throughout that state- 
ments never exhaust his knowledge, that he could tell us 
much more of equal interest if space permitted. His pres- 
entation is made very simple and direct; first, in two pages 
he gives us a Précis of Contents which is a brief summary 
of the main facts, dates, owners, and architects of the 21 
homes to be considered. The Précis is further supplemented 
at the back of the book by ten pages of a most exhaustive 


(*)English Homes. Period VI—Volume [. Late Georgian 1760-1820. By H. Avery 
Tipping, M.A., P.S.A. Country Life, London, and Charles Scribners Sons, New York. 


index so that any desired reference may be found readily. 
There is no list of illustrations, nor does any seem necessary 
for they are so numerous that any listing of them would be 
a great waste of space. Following the Précis are thirty-two 
pages of Introduction profusely illustrated. Unlike most 
introductions this performs an essential function. Besides 
giving us the key note of the period it is filled with inter- 
esting biographical notes of some twenty-four of the most 
notable architects of the time and illustrations of their out- 
standing works. It is significant to note how many of these 
men made the journey to Italy and remained in Rome, in 
some cases, for several years. They were now drawing their 
classical inspiration directly from its source, and not from 
the works of Palladio and his commentators. This pro- 
duced a more correct and sophisticated style, but at the 
same time it lost much of its national character; especially 
is this true of interiors where the humorous and genial 
qualities of native craftsmanship were discountenanced by 
the vapid inanities of clever foreigners. 

Of course due respect is given to Robert Adam as the 
protagonist of the system of design common to this period, 
yet the point is well taken that he was by no means the 
only, or even the most successful exponent of this system. 
James Wyatt and Henry Holland, to mention only two, 
appear to have been quite his equals, while James (‘‘Athen- 
ian’”) Stuart and later Sir John Soane initiated another and 
more restrained manner studied from Greek rather than 
Roman prototypes. Meanwhile the romanticists, lead by 
such elegant triflers as Horace Walpole, were toying with 
medizvalism with the result that Strawberry Gothic was 
created to satisfy their esthetic cravings, and Wyatt, who 
had done some creditable things in the style of which he 
was a master, began doing very questionable Gothic, such 
as Ashridge Park, and laid inapt and destructive hands on 
the old cathedrals. So the period comes to a close with 
the old traditions destroyed by the influences of foreign 
travel and fads of purely literary origin. 

We regret somewhat that t .¢ author has not supplemented 
his notes on the architects with some data on Lancelot 
(‘Capability’) Brown ana Humphrey Repton, the Land- 
scape Architects, or Angelica. Kauffman, Antonio Zucchi, 
Bagio Rebecca, the decorative painters, and such other mas- 
ters of allied arts who, though given passing mention later, 
are not as definitely placed in our minds as their work would 
merit. 

After completing the introduction we make a grand tour, 
through some four hundred pages, representing the work 
of sixteen different architects, of twenty-one country homes. 
Of course in the role of well mannered and appreciative 
guests we really should take an interest in the families, past 
and present, of our gracious hosts, and we were much im- 
pressed when we met Lord Palmerston at Broadlands, Horace 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill, and disappointed, when we 
visited Ickworth, that its extraordinary master, John Her- 
vey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry was at Naples col- 
lecting antiquities for his new galleries. But on the whole, 
as might be expected, we heard too much genealogy though 
it was not infrequently relieved by the recital of some ven- 
erable scandal which cheered us a whit. At Mersham-le- 
Hatch we found modest Sir Edward Knatchbull, Baronet, 
much concerned about the Apollo that Mr. Adam had sent 
from London to fill the niche in his dining room; a friend 
proposes a leaf, but Sir Edward thinks that ‘worse thaa 
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quite naked,"’ and writes to Mr. Adam to make a sketch 
of a “Sash of Drapery to fall over—decent and handsome.”’ 
Sir Edward was having trouble moreover with that very 
unbusinesslike cabinet maker, Thomas Chippendale, who 
would make charges for unauthorized expenditures, all of 
which is most annoying to a man well on in years. 

Meanwhile our guide, the author, from his inexhaustible 
fount of knowledge has been introducing us to the houses 
themselves. In most cases he tells us that they go back to 
very early foundations, and sometimes have been remodeled 
more than once; he shows us that some of the old rooms of 
the houses are early Georgian with bold rococo wood carv- 
ing. There is always a plan of each building at hand to 
show clearly what was added. He is modest and discreet 
in offering us his personal criticism and comments on the 
quality of the work presented; this we regret, for we think 
much of it, though decidedly interesting, not above criti- 
cism, and we would like to compare his mature and mel- 
lowed evaluations with our own immediate reactions. 
However he is reticent and we can only suspect that he 
prefers the work of James Wyatt to that of Robert Adam 
and are quite doubtful whether that is not entirely our 
own opinion. True, Adam achieves the monumental in the 
great hall at Syon House, yet we feel that the colossal 
scale of the ceiling motif tends to dwarf the rest of a noble 
composition. In the gallery at Syon the eye is fatigued 
beyond endurance by the absence of any blank space on 
floor, walls, or ceiling, and this lack of repose is aggravated 
by the changing rhythms in the treatment of the unusually 
long side walls. In the great drawing room we are over- 
whelmed by the plethoric magnificence of the plum-hued 
satin damask wall covering, and the marble, ormolu and 
ivory of the chimney piece and doorway. 

At Saltram the great coved and much ornamented ceiling 
seems to float over the saloon without any feeling of sup- 
port indicated in the treatment of the perfectly smooth 
damask covered walls. In the dining room, the treatment 
of the walls is more interesting,’ though the panels framing 
landscapes by Zucchi seem diffe spotty. It is interesting 
to note that in one view of this dining room there are visi- 
ble one extra, and six pairs of urns of various sizes though 
much the same shape. Deprived“Of this clich? how could 
he have been so elegant and refined?“ 

With James Wyatt we feel that we are in the presence of 
a more discriminating master who doubtless borrowed from 
the other, but used what he took with more restraint and 
greater felicity. Perhaps Wyatt had the advantage of liv- 
ing in Italy from childhood to manhood, while Adam made 
a briefer stay at maturity. At all events Wyatt knew the 
value of contrasting well proportioned but perfectly blank 
spaces with richly decorated spaces. Wyatt also knew how 
to introduce naturalistic, along with conventional, orna- 
ment, giving the ensemble greater freshness and spontancity 
as may be seen in the ceiling at Crichel. He knew his 
antique better than Adam, and in his Etruscan dining room 
at Heveningham he achieves almost Pompeian daintiness 
and grace. The work of both masters is quite similar and 
cannot always be immediately differentiated. Both resorted 
to many of the same tricks, such as columns of scagliola to 
imitate marble, and paintings in monochrome to imitate 
bas reliefs. Both express much of the pedantry, the arti- 
ficiality and the excessive refinement of their age in a happy 
and graceful manner. 
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Henry Holland worked in a related but slightly different 
manner, tending more towards French than Italian inspira- 
tion as may be seen in his work at Althorp which is dis- 
tinctly Louis XVI in flavor. This contemporary French 
influence is again noticeable in Sir Robert Taylor's north 
facade of Heveningham, which betrays marked indebtedness 
to Gabriel's facades on the Place de la Concorde. 

These are only a few of the most interesting works noted, 
but cach home well repays an attentive visit, the views in 
every instance being adequate enough to allow almost com- 
plete visualization. But the author does not let us grow stale 
with looking at architecture alone. Many admirable por- 
traits of the best 18th century English masters, as well as 
a considerable variety of contemporary furniture is presented 
for our pleasure and instruction. Passing through the stair- 
case hall at Saltram we pause to enjoy a regency étagire bear- 
ing a collection of mandarin blue bowls. Our author tells 
us that these were taken in the Napoleonic wars by the 
younger Admiral Hyde-Parker from a French East India- 
man full of the wares of China. While we deplore seques- 
tration in all forms yet we feel that here as elsewhere 
throughout these old English homes the decoration and 
furnishing is something essentially significant and not in 
any way fortuitous. 

So the architect and connoisseur appreciative of 18th cen- 
tury England and all that it has contributed to our best 
American traditions will find in this book a wealth of in- 
terest and inspiration, though he will realize most forcibly 
that homes of great distinction and character cannot be 
created overnight by the professional adviser, clever and 
learned though he be; they must be allowed to grow slowly 
through the accretions of generations to whom culture is 
inherent and instinctive. Should the truth of this be gen- 
erally comprehended it doubtless would be edifying to many 
an American home builder of today. 

Avsert Simons 


Exactly How to Do It 


Nous voici, Lafayette! 

The cover is dark blue and substantial. Ic will stand up 
well under the strain of the cribbing. And the clean-cut 
golden lettering announces the open sesame to ““The Study 
of Architectural Design."’ It represents infinite pains on 
the part of the author, unlimited acquaintance with the 
projets and the rendus in the paper graveyards of the past, 
and a quite satisfactory job of book-making.' As a matter 
of fact, one has seldom seen of late, so much earnest labor, 
so many pictures so carefully and accurately referred to in 
a text that has not a single typographical error so far as 
one can discover. There are xii-plus-308 pages and a **Vo- 
cabulary of French Words used in the Atelier,"’ not to for- 
get, by way of end paper, a list of the volumes in the Pencil 
Points Library. The Vocabulary, to be sure, ends with 
“R''—which is a bit hard on the Sous-massier—but that 
came at the end of the page and why begin another? There 
are nine pictures without numbers and 376 with numbers. 
They are excellent examples of the photo-engraver’s art. 
The last (Number 376) presents a very tired lady (probably 
the Goddess of Architecture) who has lost her shirt and 
apparently given up all hope. As to the lost shirt, it was 


!The Study of Architectural Design. By Joho E. Harbesoa. Pencil Points Press. 1927 
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put to a good use—and it was a paper shirt anyway. Dur- 
ing the careful, laborious course of the xii-plus-308 pages, 
we have seen that shirt cut into bits and recut and fashioned 
over and over again—‘‘according to our traditions’’—into 
little paper shirtlets for the Goddess’ petits enfants in the 
Aseliers. As to the hope—that is another matter, quite. 
The whole story of ‘paper architecture’ is unrolled, yard 
after yard—from the first Analytique to the Paris Prize, 
and after. It is all spelled out word for word, in dilute 
ink—with a ‘snap line’’ around the poché. Poché et mosaique 
—there you have it in two words. And after all, as Mr. 
Harbeson naively puts it, ‘the important thing is to express 
scale and get an effect.”’ 

It is all there in the xii-plus-308—and a nouveau who does 
not know HOW to do it after he has finished off the ‘‘R"’ 
in the Vocabulary, will never in the wide world be an 
ancien. So he may as well trade off his kit for a course in 
bond selling and thus be sure of an automobile before the 
senile age of thirty. As to WHAT to do, or WHY one 
does it—there is a noticeable lack of information. This 
““Design’’ business is first of all, a matter of acquiring a 
vocabulary of elements, which one combines and re-com- 
bines in any one of the recognized and accepted manners. 
These latter are all shown in the 9-plus-376 pictures. The 
elements themselves are all found in several well known 
and quite generally accepted books, an explanatory list of 
which is given. One is warned that, since many of these 
books are in French, it is well to acquire a sufficient knowl- 
edge of that fair language to be able to “‘find his way 
through" them. Of course, if one finished the book 
and won the Paris Prize, a little more French might be 
necessary—but there is always the vocabulary that stops 
with “’R.”’ 

It is certain that this book will sell many copies—it may 
run into several editions. It is the ‘‘Holy Writ’’ of the 
paper architecture in which our youth is trained. The Ten 
Commandments are set forth in full, and all of the Law is 
there. The Prophets are noticeably absent—but who cares 
about a Prophet anyway? And, speaking of Prophets; one 
learns that a ‘‘one man style’’ such as Sullivan's, never gets 
an audience and therefore, perforce, fails. One remembers, 
however, that the late Bertram G. Goodhue (who will 
always be to some of us, the Great Light in the almost 
starless firmament of American Architecture) acknowledged 
a great debt to Sullivan. And B. G. G. is a pretty good 
start for an audience any day. Mayhap the audience he 
started is already growing. 

And there is a ray of hope in this, that the 9-plus-376 
pictures show conclusively that our American paper projets 
are generally much more serious and “‘buildable’’ looking 
than those of our contemporary French brethren. But there 
is a reminder of a great sadness in the fact that the book 
shows that the projets of the Ecole, great El Kaaba of the 
paper practitioners, are marked by a steady decline in the 
simple, direct presentation of ‘‘buildable’’ architecture and 
a corresponding rise in chic draftsmanship and un-translat- 
able ‘‘indication.’’ It shows some of the reasons for the 
sorrowful fact that the Ecole is, and has been for some 
years past, giving Fair France the very worst architecture 
she has ever had inflicted upon her delicious bosom. One 
has lived and worked—seriously—in the shadow of the 
Ecole (refreshing shadow that falls in a delightful Quartier) 
and one speaks with certain knowledge. And believing all 
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the while that as an IDEA, the idea of the Ecole is the very 
greatest of all the ideas in Art teaching that have thus far 
been tried, I am unhappy indeed that my review of Mr. 
Harbeson’s book cannot be more flattering. 

Mr. Harbeson has certainly done his work, according to 
his lights, in a most thorough and affectionate manner. 
But, one who loves France with all his soul, and who 
would ask nothing better than that an equivalent of the 
real French Culture might be found over the whole face of 
the globe, dislikes to see the affectations of Frenchisms 
(that are not French) that radiate from the Areliers and 
that this book endeavors to perpetuate. An American 
magazine of ladies’ modes, that affects Frenchisms to the 
very breaking point, recently carried an advertisement of 
a certain preparation “‘pour /a baine.’’ The silly affectation 
of the thing made one literally sick, and this carefully made 
book, carefully read and re-read, made one who loves 
France and what France really stands for, and who loves 
Architecture and what it really is, feel almost the same 
way. 

After all, perhaps it és true that (at least for the moment) 
‘the important thing is to express scale and get an effect."’ 

Harry F. CunniInGcHaM. 


What Are Small Houses? 


Mr. Chatterton, who edits the collection of photographs 
and drawings,’ says in his preface that he is concerned with 
houses costing 1500 to 2000 Pounds. The American equiv- 
alent in price would be something more. From the illus- 
trations it would appear doubtful whether such houses 
could be built in the United States at these prices. The 
small house may be, of course, composed of one or two 
large rooms and a pair of sleeping cells, or it may be com- 
posed of all cells. The American chatter about so much 
rent per room per month has of course stimulated smaller 
rooms. Why not? But they will not be cheaper for very 
long. 

We wander from our mutton, which is Mr. Chatterton’s 
book, full of interesting houses and plans. From the pres- 
ent epidemic of English architecture now running its course 
in America, particularly in the Middle West, we would say 
that this book ought to have a considerable sale. These 
are not the very best English houses; they are examples, 
we take it, of what architects have been doing in order to 
keep costs down and houses small. But the ensembles are 
often charming and still full of that home flavor which the 
Englishman loves and hangs onto, if he can, and which is 
getting harder and harder for him to preserve, as it is for 
all the rest of us. In a world where bigger is thought to 
mean better, and where smaller is thought to mean cheaper, 
one wishes that architects at least were not so casily 
fooled. 

Forgive the homily, Mr. Chatterton. We really enjoyed 
the book. S. I. R. 


The truly ‘“‘little’’ house in America needs attention. 
Here is a book* which should certainly be in the hands of 


1Houses, Cottages and Bungalows. Edited by Frederick Chatterton, F.R.1.B.A. The 
Architectural Press, London. 


2The Book of Little Houses, edited by Lucy Embury Hubbel], “’Garden and Home Builder, 
Doubleday, Page and Company 1927, $3.00. 




















all members of that devoted corporal’s guard of architects 


who have a real interest in small houses. It is entirely 
representative of the work of architects, and perhaps 50% 
of the houses shown are deservedly classed as “‘little."” The 
balance at most may be described as ‘‘unpretentious."’ It 
brings vividly to mind how few are the individuals in the 
profession who are producing “‘little houses."’ All of the 
illustrations, however, are full of suggestions which should 
be within the range of the small home owner. 

The first part is made up of three articles on ‘“The Heri- 
tage of the Present Day House,’’ Our Colonial Bequest by 
Owen Wilson; England's Contribution, by Aymar Em- 
bury II; and The Mediterranean Influence by Henry H. 
Saylor. They are all well done, especially the paper by 
Mr. Embury. 

The second part is devoted to illustrations exemplifying 
“Good Small Houses of Today."" There are eleven original 
sketches for genuinely small houses, one of which, designed 
by Lewis E. Welsh, has exceptional merit. Three classified 
sections follow, devoted to one-story houses; houses of 
wood; and masonry houses. The little square box called 
“Jane's Acre’’ at Bedford, N. Y., designed by E. P. Mellon, 
and the “‘Little Bleak House,"’ by Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
at New Canaan, Connecticut, are genuine small house types 
that do not pretend to be anything that they are not. 
Certainly the ‘‘$9,000°’ house by Polhemus and Coffin at 
Ridgefield, Conn., deserves special mention. There is a 
loveliness all its own in the ‘‘Little House in California,”’ 
designed by Soule, Murphy & Hastings. It is another 
genuine type without affectations. 

There is a minor editorial shortcoming which might easily 
have been remedied. Well over half of the plans have not 
been marked with the room sizes. This is very misleading 
to the layman in a book that is designed to be of educa- 
tional assistance to him. The ‘‘editorial gush’’ which 
magazine editors take delight in writing under pictures is 
in the main of high standard throughout the book. There 
are some delightful lapses, however. Here is what the 
editor says about a rambling stone house by Mellor, Meigs, 
and Howe: “‘Almost ecclesiastical in its dignity this dwell- 
ing nevertheless conforms to modern demands for con- 
venience, harboring harmoniously under one roof, garage 
and living quarters.”’ 

The third part of the book is full of valuable material. 
Walter McQuade shows what landscaping means and does 
it well. J. Duncan Hunter in describing *‘Fitting the house 
to the site,"’ rightly emphasizes the third dimension—con- 
tour. Henry H. Saylor and Weston B. Hillard contribute 
articles explaining the principles of economical planning 
and the conveniences which make economical house oper- 
ation a possibility. When all is said, the book belongs to 
the class which architects can be thankful to have clients 
master before they begin the process of working out their 
own problems. It is a contribution to the much needed 
home-builder’s library. Artur C. Hotpen 


Lighting 


In the early days in America men made lamps of pewter, 
brass, tin, and glass, and candle holders out of the same 
materials. To gain their ends, which were to utilize the 
source of light, be it whale oil or wax, so that the book or 
the room or the task would be well illumined, they con- 
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trived many ingenious inventions. Out of their labors 
there grew a vast variety of patterns and shapes and Mr. 
Arthur H. Hayward has evidently spent most of his life 
collecting them." Other people have done the same and 
altogether Mr. Hayward, from his own collection and 
others, has put into a book something like 600 illustra- 
tions to show the evolution of lighting up to the time when 
electricity came to vanquish oil and wax. 

Being a genuine collector he has amassed a treasure of 
lore and this he spins into a pleasant narrative as he takes 
the reader along among his collection and his experiences. 
Very pleasantly he writes and it seems quite easy to under- 
stand that as the first edition of his book became exhausted 
some time ago there has been clamor for another. This he 
has satisfied with the present volume as is explained in his 
modest foreword. If you, reader, have a real affection for 
American antiquities, this is a book made especially for 
you. S. I. R. 


Mexican 


*A brief but general survey of the arts of Mexico during 
the three centuries from 1521 to 1821 shows that they 
reflect almost slavishly those of Spain during the same 
period. Mr. Kilham’s enthusiasm leads him to see more 
native influence than his plates disclose; the small scale of 
these renders it difficult to verify the details he advances as 
evidence. It was a period of progressive decadence in the 
arts, in Spain especially, but there is none the less much 
picturesqueness in composition, particularly when it is en- 
hanced by the glowing color which the architecture of 
Southern Europe owed to the wave of Saracenic influence 
that swept the Mediterranean from end to end. The 
chief inspiration for our architects lies in the use of surface 
decoration either in low relief, stucco or in enameled tile, 
an enrichment which has been greatly neglected hitherto 
by them. 

One would like to ask the author: Were the Spaniards 
really the greatest race of builders since the Romans? (p. 
9). Is there any evidence for the existence of native Mexi- 
can architects or even of their influence in that art? (pp. 
24, 25). Those interested in the subject may be glad to 
know that there are representative collections of Mexican 
pottery and painting in the Pennsylvania Museum, Phila- 
delphia. Hamitton Batt. 


Georgian 


Apparently the store of Georgian details is inexhausti- 
ble, for Mr. Yerbury has made a collection of a hundred 
and fifty plates of interesting subjects in London and the 
neighboring counties.* Turning over the pages one cannot 
escape a feeling of admiration for the workers who seemed 
to have such an infinite variety at their finger tips. Per- 
haps, as Mr. Minvielle so aptly put it in his address to the 
architects of Bordeaux, they knew naught of science and 
put their faith in inspiration and genius. Today, when 
every student and professor is so keenly at work in an 
endeavor to dissect this infinite variety, catalogue it, label, 
pigeon-hole, and archive it, the wonder of the effect of 


1Colonial Lighting By Arthur H. Hayward. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 


Mexican Architecture of the Vice Regal Period. By Walter H. Kilham, $.B.; F.A.1.A. 
Longmans Green & Co., New York. Pp. 223, 84 plates. 


3Georgian Details of Domestic Architecture. By F. R. Yerbury. Eroest Bena, Led. 
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inspiration and genius is likely to become obscured. Archi- 
tecture is becoming ever more and more a conscious art. 
The careless beauty that dropped from the hammers and 
trowels of unlettered masons,—the sweetness of proportion 
and line that every good carpenter drew from his saw and 
chisel and plane without the aid of a book, or a learned 
analysis, are becoming supplanted by a thick and dull layer 
of self-consciousness. Architects not only fumble with the 
language of the past, but they clamor incessantly that the 
world should stop and gaze upon their fumblings. Every- 
where is a growing self-consciousness, an inflated emphasis, 
an endeavor towards that sort of importance that fills the 
bosom of the over-dressed child. 

Mr. Yerbury’s book is a relief from all this hue and cry 
after architecture. The Georgian details that he has assem- 
bled are as though one came unawares upon a breath of 
eglantine or heard an Italian workman singing a snatch 
from Trovatore as he pruned the olive trees high above 
Lake Garda. When the artist and the audience are con- 
scious of each other, art flies off in mockery. 

S. 1. &. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Sixth Order of Architecture an American 
Product 


HE patron of one of the ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts was once asked whether architecture always had 

to have columns and he replied that without columns archi- 
tecture was much more difficult. This difficult phase Ameri- 
can architecture has now entered so that columnar archi- 
tecture now appears, even to the man in the street, as some- 
what démodé. Our many colonnades, along which no dio- 
nysian processions pass, nor ever can pass, since the ends 
are solidly blocked with masonry, are monuments to the 
craze for simplification, the desire for unity, which is char- 
acteristic of our philosophic thought. While the physicist 
was reducing all energy to the electron, the architect was 
reducing all architecture to the column, so that all the 
varied activities of man were expressed by colonnades and 
pediments. Official architecture, as shown in premiated 
competitions and public buildings, invariably possessed 
these stigmata of excellence, the colonnade and pediment. 
Between the columns, windows peeped, asserting the variety 
of man’s needs athwart the unifying columns. This dis- 
crepancy between variety and unity, between man’s needs 
and his official architecture was happily solved by making 
the columns still bigger, so that in perspective the windows 
were blotted out by the columns and could exert their dis- 
quieting influence only when seen from the inside of the 
building. Their diameters delighted the quarryman’s heart 
and local pride was roused by having an order larger than 
any possessed by a rival community. Thus was floor space 
and material in incredible amounts given in exchange for 
the unifying principle of the column. Architecture was 
willing to pay and did pay this price for its great principle. 
We are further indebted to this architecture: it appears 
in the same designs for memorials, postoffices, banks, court- 
houses and museums. Thereby it sustains the political doc- 
trine of the equality of man by making all his edifices alike. 
If his edifices are all alike, his activities therein appear to 


. ER. or. 
~ THE -LALLY- ORDER ~ 


CoLuMN 18 32 DIAMETERS HIGH. Base 1s 4 DIAMETERS HIGH. EN- 


TABLATURE 18 8 DIAMETERS HIGH. Wuorte Orpgr 1s 44 DIAMETERS 
HIGH. 1 piaMETER equals 10 mMopULES. 

Notes.—1. The height of the entablature less the cornice is seven 
diameters, one diameter for each day in the week. 

2. If the whole order, 44 diameters, is divided by the base, 
4 diameters, the great American game of ‘‘Come seven, come 
eleven”’ is typified, for the result is eleven. 

3. The entablature, 8 diameters, multiplied by the base, 4 diam- 
eters, equals the height of the column minus the base; thus the 
height of the column is always ex b+b=c, a very pretty relation- 
ship. 

4. The column has no entasis and may be in plan any regular 
geometric form, from square to round, except the triangle. 


be alike, and therefore, by gentle transition, equality of 
man is deduced. No wonder it is that, conferring such 
benefits, columnar architecture has won an army of admirers 
who view with alarm the advent of a new architecture 
which seeks to solve man’s needs without the help of col- 
umns. My sympathy and admiration for columnar architec- 
ture lead me to offer a solution in the regrettable conflict 
between the old and the new. The solution follows the 
Hahnemann formula, similia similibus curantur. To the five 
orders of architecture I propose that a sixth order be added, 
an order that is exclusively an American product and has 
its own modulus—the Lally column. Henceforth let colon- 
nades and war memorials, whether on Lake Erie or the 
battlefields of France, be of this new order, an indigenous 
American product. By its use there would be more space 
for the windows, which so regrettably interfere with the 
old columns and, since there is virtue in columns, there 
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could be many more columns in a given length of colon- 
nade. 

The new order has its own system of proportions, is 
attenuated and vertical in feeling and so is in harmony with 
the perpendicular aspects of modern office buildings. One 
characteristic of the Lally order is that the entablature of 
the order need not appear with the column. It may be on 
am entirely different building. Thus a spatial relationship 
between buildings is established,—an interweaving of build- 
ings into harmonic relationship,—impossible to the pre- 
vious five orders. One is often struck when attentively 
observing columnar building,—and it is necessary to observe 
them attentively so as to distinguish one from the other,— 
to note their minute differences so prized as examples by 
collectors or cataloguers: one is often struck, I repeat, by 
the difficulty the entablature in the five orders occasions the 
architect. What goes on behind that blank wall, “th 
to 4th the height of the column? How is that unlit 
space turned to use? What a boon to have a column that 
can be used without its entablature! 

The new order avoids all such dilemmas by its fissiperous 
nature. It can be divided at any point, the base used with- 
out the column, the column without the entablature! It 
thus has greater flexibility than the old orders. 

As the Lally column is an American product it should 
share the protection afforded by our laws to other home 
products. The five orders are foreign made and should not 
be allowed to compete with our own Lally Order which 
should be nurtured and encouraged by our government, so 
that those architects who are addicted to columnar archi- 
tecture would be forced, if necessary, to its use. I propose 
therefore that the A.I.A. should petition the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, which has charge of our 
excise laws, to place a tax on all other columns. This tax 
could be graduated inversely to the age of the column. In 
this way justice would be done an American product and 
the sixth order would have an official standing that it now 
lacks. Wa ter D. Brarr. 


Shadows and Straws 
Art 


As a lad, and later as somewhat grown up, I adored the 
New York Sun when Dana was its head. I am reminded 
of him by a paragraph taken from the Evening Sun of a 
few weeks ago; that is, I am led to ask of myself what 
Dana would have said had a headline writer of his day put 
in the following: 


American Art Now On Quantity Output 
Basis 


American art is fast establishing itself on a quantity production 
basis, in the opinion of E. C. Babcock, secretary of the Associated 
Dealers in American Paintings. Wide distribution at popular prices, 
he says, has been found to pay better than the old-time method of 
selling a limited number of masterpieces at exorbitant prices. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the gross sales made by members ot 
the association last year, he says, were made on paintings priced 
under $500. He notes various exceptions, such as the recent sale 
of a Sargent to the Metropolitan Museum for $90,000, but con- 
tends that the profitable trade in art today lies in moderate priced 
works sold to the average family of moderate income. 


This is of course the plain language of commerce. At 
first blush I resented it. Yet why should I? Do we not 


want more art? Can there be too much of it? Isn'c it 
better for people to be buying paintings than radios or 
automobiles? What I think I resent, of course, is the con- 
notation of ‘‘quantity output.’ I have an old-fashioned 
idea that art is not a matter of mass production. But the 
point is, it seems to me, the difficulty of reconciling the 
wish for more art with the actuality. To have more, there 
must be more. More means a larger quantity. Do I then 
resent the salesmanship patter or the idea? 


Ethics 


Apropos of the question of ethical codes, and somewhat 
in the same vein, I note the following headline in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


Antique Dealers Adopt Anti-Fraud 
Ethics Code 


League Acts to Curb Fake Sales and Protect Buyers by 
Guaranty. 


The sale ot antiques and objects of art as genuine, or original, 
when as a matter of fact they are fraudulent imitations or not 
original and genuine, was condemned by the Antique and Decora- 
tive Arts League of New York at a meeting of members compris- 
ing prominent resident dealers in antiques. ¢ report made public 
yesterday announced the adoption by the league of a code of ethics 
similar to that adopted recently by the antique dealers of Chicago. 


This too is the plain language of business. One might, 
I suppose, resent the curiously quaint tautology, but then, 
one has to make headlines for stupid people, and there are 
but few newspaper readers, very likely, who have more 
than a confused idea of what an ethic is. 


Progress 


A third headline attracted my attention. It speaks for 
itself and seems admirably to sum up what Mr. Bragdon 
appears to have said: 


Engineer, Not Architect, Shows Progress 


Skyscraper Is American in Form and Construction, 
but Foreign in Architecture, Architect Declares 


‘Not the architect but the American engineer is responsible for 
any advance, or any essentially ‘American’ values in skyscr 
of America,”’ said Claude Bragdon, architect and associate of Walter 
Hampden, in a lecture on ‘‘Architectural Masks and Faces,"’ given 
at the Roerich Museum last week. 

“*The American architect, as a whole, has been content to imitate 
the past in his work. Where the skyscraper could be a develop- 
ment of unique beauty it is in most cases only, architecturally, an 
imitation—and it is only the skill of engineers which gives the 
skyscraper its newness. Most of our architects are content to go 
back to the past—to the ‘glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome’—without thinking that our new day demands a 
new expression and a new decorative art, essentially ours. 

“*Architecture may be divided into two dhe intrinsic and 
the superimposed, or what I call organic atchitecture, and ration- 
alistic architecture. Under organic I see the architecture which 
was the outlet of a great urge, and which seems the result of a 
real necessity of expression. The rationalistic is an architecture 
which has been the result of intellectual thought and reason—a 

oduct of brain rather than heart. I would call the Egyptian or 

ecian architecture organic—essential and springing from the need 
of the people, and so germane to the soil whence it sprung as to 
be part of it. On the contrary, the Roman are rationalistic archi- 
tects—utilizing the Greek modes, they have piled on the founda- 
tion fretting a grandeur, a superimposed decoration. 
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“Gothic architecture is another example of the organic—the 
— which grew out of the soil and is a very part of that 
soil. 

What Mr. Bragdon says seems worth our thought. We live 
in a self-conscious age. All our activities are less likely to 
spring from an instinctive urge for expression than from 
another urge, none the less instinctive, and quite as com- 
pelling. Materially, this is the day of the individual on a 
larger scale than ever before, it seems to me. Culturally, 
it is another matter, discussed with some clarity, I thought, 
by Mr. Craig in the May issue of Vanity Fair. C.H. W. 


Notices 
Oil Painting Competition 
The San Antonio Art League announces its prize compe- 
titions in painting, with eight prizes ranging from $2,500 
to $1,000. The subjects are confined to themes of Texas 
origin and full particulars may be had on application to 


the San Antonio Art League, White, Memorial Museum, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


News Notes 


Messrs. Necarsulmer & Lehlibach announce the removal 
of their offices to 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Messrs. Girard Lindsley and John Tomlinson Ferris an- 
nouce the formation of the partnership of Lindsley & Ferris 
with offices at the Globe Building, Newark, N. J. 


Medal Awards 


The Designers of the Delaware Bridge 


The Philadelphia Chapter awarded a joint medal to the 
designers of the Delaware Bridge at Philadelphia, to Ralph 


The Sixtieth 


At the time when the Convention began its ses- 

sions the forms for this issue of the JourRNAL were 
scheduled to be ready for release. We could arrange 
to hold only one signature in order to give the mem- 
bers of the Institute a brief record of the result of the 
deliberations. More than that must be reserved for 
our next issue, while the full Proceedings will be 
ready soon after that. 

The President's address which immediately follows 
gave the key to the Convention. The discussion of 
reports was therefore not made the first order of 
business as has hitherto been the custom and the 
Report of the Board of Directors, which appears 
almost in full on the following pages, was discussed 
in sections. In each case the suggested Resolutions 
of the Board were adopted practically without dis- 
cussion. 

Due to the admirable work of the Committee on 
Public Information, the proceedings of the Conven- 


Modjeski, George S. Webster, Laurence A. Ball, engineers, 
and Paul P. Cret, architect, at a dinner on 20 April last. 
Senator George Wharton Pepper was the distinguished 
speaker of the evening and the presentation of the medal 
was by John P. B. Sinkler. 


Distinguished Service Medal to Mr. Medary 


On the evening of 29 April last the Philadelphia Chapter 
gave a testimonial dinner to Milton B. Medary, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Institute and he was later presented with the 
Gold Medal for Distinguished Artistic Endeavor, tendered 
him by the Art Club of Philadelphia. 


Obituary 


Henry Rutgers Marshall 
Elected to the Institute in 1882; to Fellowship, 1889. 


Died at New York City, 2 May 1927. 


James B. Nettleton 
Elected to the Institute in 1916 
Died at Detroit, Michigan, 28 April, 1927 

Mr. Nettleton was born near Medina, Ohio, in 1862, 
and lived there until he entered Cornell University in 1886. 
He went to Detroit forty years ago and entered the office 
of Donaldson & Meier. In 1907, with Mr. Alfred E. 
Weaver, he founded the firm of Nettleton & Weaver which 
continued until his death. He was a respected member of 
the Detroit Chapter and his practice has been a most hon- 
orable example. He had a high conception of his vocation 
and considered it a creative profession. He built not only 
material things, but a life worth while. A. G. D. 


Convention 


tion were given very wide publicity in the Press and 
as full transcripts of each day’s business were made 
available to press correspondents on the day follow- 
ing together with copies of the principal addresses, 
the entire profession of architecture should be fully 
informed of the transactions of the Convention and 
the ideal toward which its program was directed. 

Within a comparatively short time the Proceedings 
will be sent to every member of the Institute by whom 
they should be carefully read and considered. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


‘TH American Institute of Architects, through the 

devoted service of its members over many years, 
has contributed to the machinery of practice and the 
knowledge of materials and methods of construction 
not only documentary forms but a fund of information 
invaluable to the profession; without that fund the 
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inexperienced architect at the threshold of his career 
must meet many discouraging obstacles before finding 
himself free to devote his best talents to the realiza- 
tion of his creative impulse in physical form. 

The freedom with which his imagination may rea- 
lize the noblest dreams of his spirit, within the limits 
set by material facts and forces, is greatly increased 
by this work of Institute committees which puts into 
his hands the slowly accumulated experience of his 
forerunners. The heights to which the art of archi- 
tecture may reach, freed from these concerns of its 
machinery, ate limited only by the heights built 
under our feet, and as we build, greater heights are 
made possible of attainment. 

In every phase of life we have below us the product 
of the toil and the aspirations of those who have 
gone before us—ours to use and to extend to the limits 
which their work has brought within our reach. In 
our own art, the scientific research work in the field 
of materials and methods and in the preparation of 
orderly procedures of practice has given the architect 
tools tried and ready for his use. To these tools our 
future architecture must owe great obligation; the 
artists who use them yield grateful acknowledgment. 

In another aspect, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has served the art of architecture well in pre- 
paring the ground for a nobler future growing out of 
a more understanding and sympathetic soil, for no 
great art so intimately expressing the humanities of 
any social system can long remain exotic. It must be 
woven out of the whole of life and be present to some 
degree in its every expression. The American Insti- 
tute of Architects has sensed and accepted this obli- 
gation and, through its publications and lectures and 
the proper use of publicity, has worked faithfully 
and diligently for a broader understanding of archi- 
tecture as the physical language of human activities, 
and of the immense significance of all the arts in their 
power to make material necessities beautiful, and 
further, to destroy forever the fallacy that a gulf 
exists between the material and the beautiful. It is 
the artist’s privilege and obligation to challenge this 
latter doctrine. It is ours to make all material things 
beautiful, and their use an ennobling and joyous ex- 
perience. For this, I believe the American Institute 
of Architects has undertaken to pave the way. 

With the work which has been done so far and 
which must be vigilantly prosecuted, it has seemed 
the time was ripe to build our art upon the ground 
prepared and with the tools gathered for our use, and 
it has been thought well to devote as much of the 
time of this Convention as may be to a consideration 
of the elements of an art which have made it a liv- 
ing index to the social and religious institutions of 
nations and peoples since Abraham lived in the city 
of Ur. Sincere civilization has always sought to 
express the life within itself and has never been sat- 


isfied with the expression of other lives, no matter 
how noble or how beautifully expressed, knowing 
instinctively that the form is but a shell except for 
the spirit of its creator contained within it. Science 
is by its nature preotcupied with things which may 
be seen, or touched, or weighed, or measured—all 
else must be discarded as ‘‘unreal’’—and by its search- 
ings for facts and reasons is the invaluable hand- 
maiden of creative art; but every conscious living 
creature knows that it is only the vital part of him- 
self, the part that cannot be seen, or weighed, or 
measured, that he wishes to express—the intangible, 
the universal, the eternal, that part of himself which 
is not material, which science has never reached, and 
which only in exalted moments seems within his own 
reach. 

In the myriad confusions and complications of 
twentieth century life, men are bewildered by the 
surface manifastations of constantly changing forms 
pressing upon them and stretching as far as the vision 
may reach, and in this confusion is the promise of the 
awakening of a new springtime of art. In literature, 
in religion, in sculpture and painting, in music and 
the drama, as well as in architecture, the world is 
in revolt. We refuse to repeat the expression of other 
lives and demand the opportunity to add our own 
expression to the sum of truth and beauty built up 
through the ages. But, as in all revolts, we are 
passing through the extreme forms of complete repu- 
diation with all its crude accompaniments, called for 
want of a better word, by the name of “‘Jazz.”’ 

The architect hears everywhere: Let us have a new 
architecture, an American architecture; let us have 
done with the dealers in classic and medieval forms; 
let us try something truly American! . . . This is 
plain sophistry. Just as well say: Let us have an 
entirely new written language, as well as the physical 
one; let us stop using the words used by Shakespeare 
and express our thoughts by sounds never heard be- 
fore; and let us be entirely individual and no two of 
us use the same sounds! . . . This sophistry is due 
to the confusion which fails to differentiate between 
using the soul and mind of Shakespeare as our own 
and using the words with which he expressed the 
thing born in his own spirit; words which have 
become exquisite with every delicate shade of mean- 
ing only because men have long used them and under- 
stand them. Without them the power of beautiful 
expression would disappear. The written language 
is a living changing thing, however, and slowly and 
surely, as Doric architecture became Ionic, and 
Roman Romanesque, and Romanesque Gothic, the 
English of Chaucer became that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of the eighteenth century, and of the present 
day. 

Let us, then, in looking to the future, close our 
eyes to the changing multitude of surface manifesta- 
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tions and seck below the surface for the roots out of 
which they spring, and let us search among the roots 
for those which are universal and have abiding char- 
acter. On these let us build in our own way, with 
the freest fancy, expressing our own spirit. We need 
not copy last year’s blossomings but we may and 
should take what made these blossomings beautiful 
as our inspiration. Our work will then surely be 
ours and cannot be confused with carefully reproduced 
expressions of great souls long since dead. This latter 
is the plagiarism which proclaims its author's belief 
that architecture is no longer a living thing. 

May I speak of the fallacy of an American archi- 
tecture as a new national art, distinct and altogether 
different from other national architecture and from 
our own forms of the past? Every nation as long as 
we shall have nations, and particularly every clime, 
whether coinciding with national boundaries or not, 
will of necessity develop identifying characteristics 
in any truthful architecture; but the nineteenth cen- 
tury with its revolutionary contributions to communi- 
cation between the peoples of the earth, put behind us 
forever the isolation of national thought and expres- 
sion in self-contained units, the influence of each unit 
limited to a slow advance along the commercial 
routes of Europe and Asia or transplanted violently 
as part of the spoils of war. To the rich inheritance 
of all past time, representing the most exalted expres- 
sion attained by the noblest spirits of China, India, 
Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome and Medieval Europe, 
are added streams of inspiration pouring in upon us 
from contemporary art throughout the world. The 
so-called ‘‘modern’’ movement in Central Europe and 
the Scandinavian countries is as well known to 
American architects as to Europeans and its out- 
standing examples are published and analyzed in the 
architectural press of America as freely as the work 
of our own architects. Most probably the new Town 
Hall at Stockholm has been given as careful study 
by American architects as any of the outstanding 
contemporary works in our own country. And I 
believe that architects throughout Europe keep as 
closely in touch with the work done here. 

All of which points clearly to the fact that the 
architecture of the future will be influenced as directly 
by great work in any part of the world as the archi- 
tecture of Greece was influenced by the works of 
neighboring cities or as each cathedral built in 
Western Europe was influenced by those which imme- 
diately preceded it. With the timely passing of 
period art and its forgeries of other men’s minds and 
souls as well as the idiosyncrasies of their manual 
craft and skill, the architectural future has a field 
cleared of the blighting influence of the sophistries 
which have beset it on every hand, whenever we are 
ready to declare that we have done with them. We 
should not fear to build our own interpretation of 


today, as God gives us the inspiration and power to 
know and feel and see it in its most beautiful aspect, 
upon the great foundation made up of the aspirations 
and the sweat and blood of the past. 

Our obligation is to contribute to the utmost that 
is in us to the great architecture of the world and 
to help those who follow us to contribute more on 
the structure we have thus developed. It is here that 
we feel the need of understanding clearly the nature 
of our opportunity and its challenge. We have chosen 
architecture as a medium by which each of us shall 
give his personality to the evolution of life. If we 
are to insure as great a contribution as came from 
those who have chosen other media for the life ex- 
pression, we must seek the fullest expression of our 
art. 
What, then, is architecture in its fullest manifas- 
tation and what are the elements which must be 
present ? 

In schools and among professional artists, archi- 
tecture is usually listed as one in a catalogue of the 
arts. The crafts, for some indefensible reason, are 
classed separately, but certainly they are the very 
essence of art as applied to material things. Archi- 
tecture has been called the ‘‘mother’’ of the arts, and 
this expression reveals recognition of a necessary rela- 
tion of all the arts and their interdependence—in 
short, a family of the arts. I have come to the firm 
conviction that architecture can have no existence 
apart from the elements of which it is composed; 
that no architecture can be created or ever has been 
created which is not an assemblage of the arts; and 
that no truly great architecture ever was or can be 
except it be a complete fusion of all the arts into a 
perfect harmony, each dependent upon the other, the 
whole inspired at its conception by the appropriate 
beauty each holds ready for the enrichment of every 
other and of the whole. This is more than cooperation; 
it is the stimulation and cross-fertilization of all by 
the collective presence of a full orchestra of creative 
impulse. Who can read of the gatherings of artists 
in the gardens of the great art patrons of the Renais- 
sance, or that earlier description of the building of 
Solomon’s Temple, where the workers in stone and 
wood and iron, in gold and ivory and precious stones, 
were called to give their best to a glorious fabric, 
without feeling the influence these contacts must have 
had upon the whole? The objects taken from Tut- 
en-Khamen’s tomb might have been the work of the 
cathedral builders of the thirtéenth century, for both 
proclaim the presence of all the arts at their concep- 
tion. Here, then, lies the trail over which we must 
travel, hand in hand, a happy company of the arts, 
each enriching the others with a power and vision 
none could hope to achieve alone. 

This Convention has been planned to make such a 
theme its major motif; to inaugurate understanding 
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cooperation of all those whose lives are dedicated to 
the service of the several arts, both in the schools 
and in the actual building of the fabric of the world; 
to help us to know each other better, that each of 
us shall be enriched by that knowledge, that in 
creating the material we may help each other to 
express the spiritual, that sculpture may once more 
be thought of as part of a Parthenon without losing 
its dignity as sculpture, that painting may become 
again a vital part of walls and ceilings and altar- 
pieces, that the names of artists will recall their part 
in collective compositions as do the names of della 
Robbia, Giotto and LeNétre. Upon this theme there 
has already been founded the American Academy in 
Rome, the American Federation of Arts, and the 
Architectural League of New York. Upon it our 
Committee on Education, backed by the Carnegie 
Foundation, has launched its program for a wider 
understanding of the significance of the arts and upon 
it I hope the American Institute of Architects will 
build a program for the future in which all the ele- 
ments of architecture shall be represented in all our 
contacts with the schools and the public as well as 
within our own profession. Mitton B. Mepary 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS ' 


Character of the Convention 


This Convention has been designed to give a large measure of 
attention to Architecture as an Art, and to the development of a 
plan for bringing about real, working collaboration between the 
Architect, the Landscape Architect, the Painter, the Sculptor, and 
the Craftsman. The President of the Institute, Milton B. Medary, 
in accepting office at the last Convention said: . . . . ‘‘Myriads of 
lives have added here and there to the sum of beauty in the world. 
For the moment we are the trustees of that beauty to hold aloft 
and to pass it on untarnished and with something of our greater 
selves added while it is in our keeping.’’ Your Board of Directors, 
in unanimous accord with this high ideal of the calling of the 
Architect, has joined with the Poaceae in the year that has passed 
in formulating a program which has for its object the ultimate 
establishment of practical and general cooperation between the 
several groups of artists that contribute to architectural progress. 

The Board believes there is need for a new vision in the practice 
of architecture in America, today—and tomorrow. It believes that 
this vision must arise in the hearts and minds of the practicing 
Architects, and their brother artists. It asks them, and you, to 
join in a re-dedication to the ideals of their art. In recommending 
that the energy and resources of the Institute be extended more 
vigorously into the field of collaboration the Board does not de- 
tract from the highly effective achievements of the Institute, in 
recent years, in scientific and structural service work. It does not 

to lessen its support of this important activity. But it 
Ces that the objects of the Institute will be served better if a 
like amount of enthusiasm and effort is devoted to architecture and 
the allied arts—thus making the national society of the architec- 
tural profession a well rounded and commanding force in the build- 
ing industry. The section of this report on Allied Arts, and the 
report of that Committee to the Convention will present this sub- 


ject in greater detail. 
This Report 


Each year your Board of Directors finds it more difficult to make 
a satisfactory program for a Convention of three days. It is not 
prepared at this time to recommend a four-day meeting. An ideal 


1 The complete report, here necessarily briefed, will be found in the Proceedings. 
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Convention would be one devoted to the art of architecture, and 
to a minimum of organization business. But the Convention is the 
supreme governin y of the Institute, as now constituted, and 
must make decisions and exercise administrative functions. In 
apy this report the Board has intentionally put it in the 
orm of a working document, to present in a concise way matters 
which should be reported to the Convention, or on which Con- 
vention action is required. 

The eoagene’ resolutions are self-explanatory. They appear 
wherever the Board believes the Convention should take action. 
They are really suggestions, offered to save time. They may be 
adopted, amended, or rejected—as the Delegates sec ‘te They 
embody the Board's best judgment and may be considered as in- 
formation to that effect. 

When no resolution is offered under any section no resolution 
is thought to be necessary. This in no way precludes the offerin 
of resolutions from the floor when any report or subject is reach 
in the detail consideration of this document. 


The Allied Arts 


The Committee on Allied Arts, C. Grant LaFarge, Chairman, 
will make its report direct to the Convention at the evening ses- 
sion of May eleventh. The Committee will propose the adoption 
of a program of significance to the architectural profession and the 


Institute. That program will be in definite form, and it should 
be a upon. To secure the best thought of the Dele- 
gates the Committee arranged for addresses by eminent representa- 


tives of Landscape Architecture, Painting, Scultpure, and Crafts- 
manship. Their pe of view have been submitted to you. What 
they said, and the report of the sub-Committee on Architectural 
Education should be thought over and discussed. It is material 
cer placed before you in advance of the evening session of 

ay eleventh. At that session the report of the Committee on 
Allied Arts, with the program it proposes, will be submitted— 
after which there will be an open forum discussion, and perhaps a 
vote on the course which the Institute should follow. 


Architectural Education 


The report of the Committee on Education consists first of a 
chapter by George C. Nimmons, its Chairman, devoted to the Car- 
negie Art Courses given at the Art Institute of Chicago to the rep- 
resentatives of twenty-one colleges of the country. 

Second, a chapter by Charles Butler descriptive of the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design and the American Academy in Rome. 

Third, a chapter by C. C. Zantzinger devoted to the work of the 
Post-Graduate Tesslexes of Architecture and Landscape Architecture 
at Lake Forest, Illinois; also the work accomplished through the 
Waid Education Fund and through the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture. Added to this general report of the Com- 
mittee on Education is a es for the Sub-Committee on Archi- 
tectural Education by J. Monroe Hewlett which emphasizes the 
importance of collaborative education in all the arts of design. 
The Board commends these reports to the thoughtful consideration 
of the members of the Institute. The Board further notes with 
gratification the establishment of the custom of holding the annual 
meeting of the Association of the Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
in Washington at the time of the Institute Convention as a most 
helpful means of creating and maintaining an intelligent interest 
on the part of the profession in architectural education. 

The Board notes, with gratification, the establishment by the 
Architectural League of New York of a prize to be awarded at its 
annual exhibition in memory of Burch Burdette Long who has 
recently died. He has for many years been a leader among the 
architects who have devoted themselves to the rendering of archi- 
tectural designs. This prize is to be awarded to the most meri- 
torious architectural rendering in the League. 


External Activities 


The Board has felt that one of its greatest duties was to con- 
summate the provisions of the resolution of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
vention respecting the external activities of the Institute. It was 
directed to combine the administration of the external activities 
into a single administrative unit of the Institute so far as prac- 
ticable. At its post Convention meeting the Board continued the 
Committee and directed it to make definite recommendations as 
to how this combination of administrative functions could be best 
accomplished. 
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The Committee so reported to the Executive Committee in July 
and its recommendations were sent to the interests involved for 
their study. These interests reported to the Board at its December 
meeting and from these various reports and recommendations the 
Board made very definite instructions to the interests involved to 
my ways and means to carry out the suggestions made by the 

ard. These were presented at the February meeting of the 
Executive Committee and from the information on hand the Board 
was able to formulate and now presents to the Sixtieth Convention 
definite conclusions and ways and means to consummate the in- 
structions of the Fifty-ninth Convention with respect to these 
activities. These conclusions are presented under the three titles 
of ‘‘Press,’’ “‘Structural Service," and ‘‘Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau.” The Board unanimously concurs in the conclu- 
sions and hopes that the Convention will act favorably thereon. 


The Press and the Journal 


The Board finds that three methods are possible for a reorgani- 
zation of the Press activities in line with the action of the last 
Convention and the subsequent report of the Committee on Exter- 
nal Activities: 

(1) The Institute (stockholder) to take over from the Press Cor- 
poration the editing, publishing, and distributing of the Journal 
and the Handbook and to liquidate the affairs of the Press Cor- 

tation and surrender its charter. This was recommended by the 

mmittee on External Activities. 

(2) The Institute (stockholder) to take over from the Press 
Corporation the editing, publishing and distributing of the Journal 
and the Handbook and to transfer the stock of the Press Corpora- 
tion to a new stockholder, of which the nucleus shall be the present 
bond holders. 

(3) To continue the editing, publishing and distributing of the 
Journal and the Handbook by dhe Press Corporation, and to con- 
tinue the Press Corporation as a property of the Institute. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Board that option 3 should 
be used only if options 1 and 2 could not be te The Board 
believes that option 2 is preferable to option 1, is the best solu- 
tion of the Press problem, ——— most closely with the report 
of the Committee on External Activities, and will operate to the 
best advantage of the Institute. The Board recommends that option 
2 be adegeal by the Institute. 

Option 2 requires a purchaser and the consent of the bond holders. 
It is now the belief of the Board that the present bond holders will 
consent to the sale of the property to representative bond holders 
who will buy the stock of he Institute in the Press and furnish 
additional working capital thereafter to operate it as a private 
corporation. 

the bond holders buy the property they will desire, undoubtedly, 
to retain the name ‘‘Press of the American Institute of Architects, 
Inc."" Other buyers might be found who would not desire to re- 
tain it. The present business of the Press has been built up on that 
name. It represents a substantial good will. In many ways it 
might also be desirable for the Institute to have a publisher of 
that name which could publish, under contract, such literature of 
the American Institute of Architects as the Institute desired. The 
worth of that name to the going private concern will be increas- 
rsd valuable and the interest of the Institute therein must be 
fully protected. 

As the Journal and the Handbook under options 1 and 2 become 
an Institute activity, the Institute would have the option of 

(a) Editing, publishing and distributing them directly from The 


tagon; 
(b) Editing them at The Octagon and contracting the printing 
and/or distributing to the private corporation of the Press or any 
other corporation, or 

(c) It could contract the editing, publishing and distributing, 
as it sees fit. 

The Board does not feel that ‘this is the proper time to make 
any recommendation with res to a, b orc. 

To put into operation opnion 1 or 2 will require working out 
very carefully all the business arrangements and a complete set up 
of the proposed changes in order that the matter shall roperly 
presented to the bond holders, and their consent obtained. This 
will require study of the financial and legal details in order to in- 
sure full protection to the Institute and the — bond holders. 

Resolved, By the American Institute of Architects in Sixtieth 
Annual Convention assembled, that so soon as existing contracts 


shall it, all advertising shall be eliminated from all literature 
issued by the American Institute of Architects; and that on and 
after January 1, 1928, no advertising shall be taken by or on behalf 
of the Institute or printed or published in its literature. 

Resolved, By the American Institute of Architects in Sixtieth An- 
nual Convention assembled, that on and after July 1, 1927, the cost 
of editing, printing, publishing, and distributing the Journal, such 
cost to include a e* share of overhead expenses of administra- 
tion and operation, shall not exceed the total amount allocated by 
the Institute for subscriptions and contributions to the Journal, 
plus all sums received for subscriptions, reprints, and other items 
resulting from or arising out of publishing the Journal, and be it 
furth: 


er 

Resolved, That beginning with the January issue of 1928 and 
thereafter, the Journal and all documents and books and literature 
of the Institute relating to its business and affairs and its relations 
with its members and the relations of its members one to the other, 
their clients, the other elements of the building industry, and the 
—_ shall be edited, published, and distributed by and from The 

tagon provided that this shall not be construed to prevent the 
Board from contracting the editing, printing, publishing and dis- 
tributing of any of these to the Press of The American Institute of 
Architects, or otherwise, provided that written contracts are exe- 
cuted therefor definitely fixing the terms and conditions and the 
full liabilities and responsibilities of both parties thereto. 

(The Resolutions were adopted.) 


Structural Service and Scientific Research Department 


The work of the Institute with respect to the technical, struc- 
tural, and related elements of the practice of architecture is in the 
care of the Scientific Research Department and the Structural Service 
Committee. This work as been done well and with commendable 
enthusiasm, through the efforts of a large group of our membership. 
They have set a pace in Institute and public service which other 
Committees charged with equally important duties might emulate. 
In order to simplify titles and place these activities under one 
Committee the Board has changed the name of the Scientific Re- 
search Department to be ‘“The Structural Service Department."" It 
also recommends that the By-Laws be amended as follows: 

Amend Article XIII, Section 1, by striking out the following 
words ‘‘Structural Service Committee." The purpose of this is 
to remove the Structural Service Committee from the list of Stand- 
ing Committees and to assign its duties to the Structural Service 
Department. The action is recommended by the Structural Service 
Committee itself and by the Scientific Research Department. Under 
the new plan the Structural Service Department will have a repre- 
sentative in each Chapter of the Institute. 

Resolved, That the above amendment be adopted. 

Resolved, By the American Institute of Architects in Sixtieth An- 
nual Convention assembled, That the Scientific Research Depart- 
ment, hereafter the Structural Service Department, be and hereby 
is continued as an essential element of the Institute activities, and 
the findings and information of the Department disseminated 
through the Journal or other organ of the Institute, and that the 
contact with the Producers’ Council shall be encouraged and con- 
tinued for a period of at least five years; 

Provided, That the cost of the services rendered by the Institute 
to the members of the Council shall be paid by the Council, and 
the President and the Treasurer be and hereby are empowered and 
authorized to execute and deliver contracts with the Producers’ 
Council to that effect for and on behalf of the Institute. 

Resolved, That the following organizations, in so far as their 
affiliation with the Institute is concerned, be placed under the jur- 
isdiction of the Structural Service Department; The American Con- 
struction Council; The American Engineering Standards Committee; 
The American Society for Testin ome + The National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards; The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion; and The Producers’ Research Council, and be it further 

Resolved, That hereafter proposals for similar contacts or affilia- 
tions shall be submitted to the Institute through the Scientific 
Research Department and with its recommendations. 

(The Resolutions were adopted.) 


The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


The Board of Directors has devoted much time and study durin 
the year to the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the Unii 
States, Incorporated. It has considered both the majority report 
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and a minority report as presented by one member of the Committee 
on Small Houses. 

The representative of the Institute Board attended an Executive 
Committee meeting of the Bureau at Minneapolis last June, and the 
President of the Bureau made an extensive report to the Institute 
Executive Committee during February in New York City. A com- 
plete copy of this report has been published in the Minutes of the 
meeting and is available. 

The Board of Directors has secured from counsel an opinion cov- 
ering the Institute liability in connection with the operations of 
the Bureau. (See the Proceedings.) 

The organization and purpose of the Bureau have been explained 
to the Institute at six consecutive conventions. The Board of the 
Institute has carefully considered all phases of the Bureau and its 
relation to the Institute and to the profession, and believes that 
the plan of the Bureau, as operated, is such that it can bring no 
responsibility to the Institute other than the nomination of Direc- 
tors to the Bureau Board who exercise a control of the policies of 
the Bureau. 

The Board of Directors reaffirms its endorsement of the Bureau 
and in so doing it is not overlooking the objections which have 
been stated in opposition to the Bureau, but firmly believes that 
the good the Bureau is doing in its contribution to a better type 
of small house far outweighs the objections. (For complete financial 
report of the Bureau see the Proceedings.) 


The Producers’ Council 


The Board has received the annual report of the Producers’ 
Council which covers its activities for the past year; submits a 
list of members of the Council; and a complete financial statement 
for the year ending January 1, 1927. 

It has also received a draft of the proposed brochure, to be issued 
by the Producers’ Council to the architectural porfession and the 
building industry. The draft has been considered, commented upon, 
and approved by the Board. It will be issued by the Council in 
due course. 


Resolution of the Committee on Community Planning 


Whereas, The A. I. A. through its Community Planning Com- 
mittee, and in special meetings and conferences, has come to the 
belief that the best advancement of the interests of our cities, the 
effective application of city planning principles, and the improve- 
ment of the conditions that affect the daily practice of architecture 
are alike jeopardized and hampered by present methods of land 
exploitation; and 

Whireas, It is our belief that little improvement is possible unless 
methods of regulation are contrived which will relate the subdi- 
vision of land to the needs of the community and to the prescribed 
functions to which the land is to be devoted; and 

Whereas, We believe that it is high time to take action which 
shall result in altering the present basis of land exploitation and 
direct it toward the improvement of our communities; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Institute, through its Committee on Commun- 
ity Planning, make special study of the problems of land develop- 
ment and regulation, and report its findings to the next convention. 

(The Resolution was adopted.) 


Disciplinary Procedure 


The Board is gratified to report that in the year which has 
elapsed since the last Convention the disciplinary cases have been 
few in number, and of these only three or four relate to serious 
offenses. The Chairman of the Committee on Practice, John Law- 
rence Mauran, has stated that an analysis of the present record 
shows there is a growing tendency among Institute members to 
consult the Committee on Practice on many matters involving 
ethics, and the advisory service rendered has obviated either pos- 
sible breaches of Institute law or the preferring of formal charges 
where the case involved personal misunderstanding which needed 
only friendly counsel to compose amicably. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Practice is convinced that under the influence of the 
American Institute of Architects the present-day architect is far 
more deeply concerned in rendering artistic and truly professional 
service to his client and the community in which he lives than he 
is in Chapter misunderstandings or personal feuds with brother 
practitioners. 


CONVENTION 


Code of Ethics—Proposed Revision 


The Board has received the report of the Committee on Ethics, 
Abram Garfield, Chairman. The report is a revision of the Prin- 
ciples of Professional Practice and Canons of Ethics, and their 
merging into a single, briefer statement of a Code of Ethics for 
the American Institute of Architects. The Board recommends its 
adoption. 

(The new Code was adopted and is as follows:) 


PROPOSED PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


The American Institute of Architects, seeking to maintain a high 
standard of practice and conduct on the part of its members as a 
safeguard of the important financial, technical and esthetic interests 
entrusted to them, offers the following advice relative to profes- 
sional practice: 

The profession of architecture calls for men of the highest integ- 
rity, business capacity and artistic ability. The architect is en- 
trusted with financial undertakings in which his honesty of purpose 
must be above suspicion; he acts as professional adviser to his client 
and his advice must be absolutely dann, he is charged with 
the exercise of judicial functions as between client and contractors 
and must act with entire impartiality; he has moral responsibilities 
to his professional associates and subordinates; finally he is engaged 
in a profession which carries with it grave responsibility to the 
public. These duties and responsibilities cannot be properly dis- 
charged unless his motives, conduct, and ability are such as to com- 
ro respect and confidence. 

Upon the foregoing basic principles the experience of the Insti- 
tute leads it to advise in respect to specific instances as follows: 

1.—The relation of an architect to his client is one depending 
upon good faith. An architect will explain the conditional char- 
acter of estimates made before final drawings and specifications are 
complete and will not by careless statements mislead a client as to 
the probable cost of a building. If the architect guarantees an 
estimate he becomes legally responsible and he should not make 
any guarantee which affects the quality of his advice. 

2.—The contractor depends upon the architect to guard his inter- 
ests as well as those of the client. An architect will condemn 
workmanship and materials which are not in conformity with the 
contract documents but it is also his duty to give every reasonable 
aid towards a more complete understanding of these documents so 
that mistakes may be avoided. He will not call upon a contractor 
to make good oversights and errors in the contract documents. 

3.—An exchange of information between architects and those 
who supply and handle the materials which the architect proposes 
to use is encouraged and commended but the use of the free en- 
gineering service which is offered by manufacturers and jobbers 
of building materials, appliances and equipment is accompanied 
by an obligation which may become detrimental to the best inter- 
est of the owner. 

4.—The American Institute of Architects has set forth a sched- 
ule or guide by which the proper professional charges may be de- 
termined. The architect's charges for his professional service shall 
be made to the client only, and he will not receive commissions, 
fees, gifts, favors or any substantial service from a contractor, or 
from any interested person other than the client. He will not 
knowingly compete with a fellow architect on a basis of profes- 
sional charges. 

5.—An architect in his investments and outside business must 
be free from financial or personal interests which tend to weaken 
or discredit his standing as an unprejudiced and honest adviser, 
free to act in his client's best interests. 

6.—An architect will not advertise for the purpose of self-lau- 
datory publicity, but publicity of the standards, aims and progress 
of the profession is to be commended. He will not take part or 
give any assistance in obtaining advertisements or other support 
towards meeting the expense of any publication illustrating his 
work. 

7.—An architect may introduce to a possible client the service 
which he is able to perform but will not, except under unusual cir- 
cumstances offer to continue this service without compensation until 
it has been approved; and in no case will he offer this service in 
competition with others except as provided in Article 9. 

8.—An architect will not falsely or maliciously injure, directly 
or indirectly, the professional reputation, prospects or business of 
a fellow architect. He will not attempt to supplant another archi- 
tect after definite steps have been taken by a client toward his em- 
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ployment; nor will he undertake a commission for which another 
has been previously employed until he has determined that the 
original relation has been fairly and properly terminated. 

9.—The American Institute of Architects has issued a Circular 
of Information in regard to Competitions. An architect will take 
no part in a competition which does not include the provisions 
which experience has found to be necessary if the best interests of 
the owner and of the architect are to be safeguarded. 

No set of rules can be framed which will particularize all the 
duties of the architect in his various relations with his clients, 
with contractors, with his professional brethren and with the pub- 
lic. The principles that have been outlined should, however, to- 
gether with such circulars and codes as the Institute may from time 
to time promulgate, govern the conduct of members of the profes- 
sion and should serve as a guide in circumstances other than those 
enumerated. Since adherence to these principles is the obligation 
of every member of the American Institute of Architects, any devia- 
tion therefrom is subject to discipline in proportion to its serious- 
ness. The Committee on Practice and io tellin Committee and 
finally the Board of Directors of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects shall have sole power of interpreting these Principles of Pro- 
fessional Practice and their decisions shall be final, subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws. 


Public Information 


The Committee on Public Information, William Harmon Beers, 
Chairman, receives one of the largest appropriations on the Insti- 
tute Budget. The Board is of the opinion that no money which 
the Institute spends is expended more wisely or with more grati- 
fying results. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Beers, and with the 
cooperation of Mr. James T. Grady, and through the efforts of 
this Committee, the press of the country has given an unprecedented 
amount of recognition to architecture and the architectural pro- 
fession. 

It is the intention of the Board of Directors to vigorously sup- 
port the program which this Committee outlines in its report. 

The work of the Committee does not touch upon Institute pub- 
lications. Its name is fixed in the By-laws as the ‘‘Committee on 
Publications and Public Information.’’ In order to make the title 
more accurate the Board proposes the following amendment, which 
also touches upon the terms of service of the six members of the 
Committee: 

Amend Article XIII, Section 1, by changing the name of the 
Committee on Institute Publications and Public Information to 
that of *‘Committee on Public Information,’’ and; 

Amend Article XIII, Section 3, second paragraph, to read as 
follows: ‘‘The Committee on Public Information shall consist of 
six members, two of whom shall serve for periods ot one, two and 
three years, respectively, or until their successors are appointed. 
The President shall fill all vacancies in this Committee occurring 
by death, resignation, expiration of term, or otherwis¢."’ 

Resolved, That the two amendments proposed above be adopted. 

The Resolution was adopted.) 


Fellowships 


On this subject, there are two schools of thought. One believes 
that Fellowships should be continued, and the method of making 
the selections perfected. The other believes that Fellowships 
should be abolished because the Institute has never found the 
ideal way of making the selections. There has been ample discus- 
sion of both points of view—in the pages of the Journal and in 
Chapter meetings. 

A place has been set aside on the Convention program for an 
open forum discussion in the hope that the Convention will take 
a definite position either for or against the continuance of Fellow- 
ships. The Board expresses no opinion on the merits of this issue. 
But it does express the opinion that it should be settled now to 
the end that the very considerable amount of time, energy and 
thought which have been devoted to it in recent years may be 
utilized in other ways for the advancement of the work of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

If the Convention decides that Fellowships shall be continued 
the Board offers the following resolutions: 

Fellows. 

Amend Article II, Section 1, to read as follows: 

Fellowship in the American Institute of Architects is conferred 
upon a Member who is a citizen of the United States who, in the 
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opinion of an authorized Jury of Fellows, shall have notably con- 
tributed to the advancement of the Profession in design, construc- 
tion, literature, education or public service 

Membership in the Institute for not less than ten years shall be 
a prerequisite to Fellowship. 

The Jury of Fellows shall consist of six Fellows appointed by 
the President, two of whom shall serve for periods of one, two, 
and three years, respectively, and until their successors are ap- 
pointed. The Meee aa shall fill all vacancies occurring in the 
Jury of Fellows by death, resignation, expiration of term or other- 
wise. 

Any group of five or more Members may recommend to the Jury 
for consideration the name of a Member whom they deem qualified 
for Fellowship. Such recommendation shall contain a brief state- 
ment of the notable service or achievements which, in the opinion 
of the nominators, justify the nomination. 

Names of nominees for Fellowship shall be submitted with full 
and explicit data to the Jury of Fellows on ae for this 
purpose. The Jury shall then request trom the Chapter Officials, 
the Directors of the Institute, and such other sources as it deems 
necessary privileged communications relating to the qualifications 
of the nominees. All recommendations shall remain on file with 
the Jury of Fellows for at least twelve months prior to final action, 
except that nominations filed before October 30, 1927, may be 
acted upon in season for the 1928 Convention. 

The Jury shall formulate rules for its procedure subject to the 
approval of the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Mode of Election. Amend Article II, Section 2, to 
read as follows: 

Election to Fellowship shall be by the Jury of Fellows. Fellows 
may be elected at any regular meeting of the Jury of Fellows. 

Such election shall be by ballot. Four affirmative votes shall 
be necessary to elect. 

The names of all Fellows so elected shall be announced to the 
Convention. . 

Section 3, Nomenclature. Amend Article II, Section 2, to read 
as follows: 

Fellowship in the Institute shall be designated by the initials 
T. - eo 

(The Resolutions and Amendments were adopted.) 


Pan American Congress of Architects 


The Third Pan American Congress of Architects will be held in 
Buenos Aires from July 1 to 10. The Institute was represented at 
the Second Congress by enthusiastic members who paid their own 
expenses. This year the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace made an appropriation of $3,000, to be disbursed by the 
Institute, to meet the expenses of three delegates of the A. I. A. 
who will represent architecture and the United States at this im- 
portant gathering in Argentina. 

Those who will go to South America as delegates of the Institute 
are: Frank R. Watson, of Philadelphia, Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; Kenneth Murchison of New York; 
and a third delegate yet to be appointed. 

In addition, the Institute has appointed Professor Warren P. 
Laird as a delegate, although he will primarily represent the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


French Traveling Fellowship 


The Board reports with gratification completion of arrangements 
covering a period of three years with the Special Committee on 
the French Traveling Fellowship. 

The sum of $1,500, to meet the expense of the Fellowship for 
the first year, is recorded as the generous gift of Julian Clarence 
Levi. The funds will be administered by the Institute and the 
work of selecting and bringing French scholars to the United 
States for the purpose of study will be in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 

The first appointment has been made—that of Marcel Gogois— 
who will begin his experience in the United States by attending 
this Convention. 


The Convention of 1928 


The Board acknowledges invitations from the following citiss, 
or Chapters, to hold the Convention of 1928 with them: 

Charleston, South Carolina; St. Louis, Missouri; Toronto, Can- 
ada, and the Indiana Chapter. 
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It may be that other invitations will be extended by the dele- 
gates in attendance at this Convention and on behalf of their 
Chapters. Therefore, the Board makes no recommendation and 
leaves the question for later deliberation. 


Octagon Property Development 


Mr. D. Everett Waid, the Chairman of the Building Committe®, 
presented his report to the Board. 

The report was one of substantial progress and amplified the 
statements in the brochure sent to every member. The Eeovadine 

resented models of two developments of The Octagon property 
a as Schemes A and B, pages 39 and 43 of the brochure. The 
Committee requested the decision of the Board with respect to the 
building scheme, and the Board authorized and directed the Build- 
ing Committee to proceed with the drawings for a building devel- 
opment that saul penile a building to cover the two lots north 
of The Octagon property of such height as is necessary to contain 
quarters sufficient to house the Institute administration, Convention, 
and library facilities, but that would ultimately be extended upward 
to the full legal limit. The Building Committee was further au- 
thorized and directed to develop that portion of the Institute 
property partially occupied by the stables and which extends 
easterly therefrom to the east line of the property; the develop- 
ment on this portion of the property to be of such character that 
the old stable walls shall be maintained as a portion of the southern 
facade, and that any building on this portion of the property shall 
be kept low. 

The Building Committee was further authorized and directed 
that the building plans shall be developed so that the building 
could be ultimately extended along the easterly line of The Octagon 
property as may be found necessary at a later time, and that sketches 
therefor may be prepared at once. 

The general financial program presented by the Building Com- 
mittee, based on the raising of an-endowment fund of such size 
as will provide, from its income, sufficient funds to pay the greater 
part of the cost of maintenance and operation of the property, was 
approved by the Board and the Building Committee was instructed 
to proceed therewith. 

The Board further empowered the Chairman of the Committee, 
in consultation with the President, to select one or more architects 
to prepare the drawings for the building. 

The Board has every hope that this great improvement of The 
Octagon property will now go actively forward and offers the 
following resolution for adoption by the Convention: 

Whereas, The Constitution and By-laws of the American Institute 
of Architects, in Section 7 of Article VI provide that the real estate 
belonging to the American Institute of Architects, known as Lots 
5, 6, 7, and 8, in Square 170, Washington, D. C., shall not be mort- 
gaged or conveyed by way of deed of trust or otherwise, unless 
first a resolution of notification be duly passed by two-thirds affirm- 
ative vote of all legally appointed delegates at a legally called 
Convention of the Institute, giving notice of the intention to pro- 
pose at the next legally called meeting or Convention of said Insti- 
tute, said mortgage or conveyance by way of deed of trust or other- 
wise; and providing, further, that no such mortgage or conveyance 
shall be made unless the same shall have been directed and approved 
by a two-thirds affirmative vote of all the legally appointed dele- 
gates at the legally called meeting or Convention a the Institute 
occurring next and at least six months after the passage of the 
resolution proposing such mortgage or conveyance; and 

Whereas, The Fifty-ninth Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects in Washington, D. C., on May 7, 1926, did 
duly pass a two-thirds affirmative vote of all legally appointed 
delegates thereat a resolution of notification of the intention of 
the Institute to ger to erect, complete, and furnish a building 
on Lots 5, 6, and 7, and the northerly 20 feet of lot 8, or as much 
thereof as may be deemed necessary, of the real estate belonging to 
the American Institute of Architects, known as Lots 5, 6, 7, and 
8, Square 170 in Washington, D. C., and for the purpose of obtain- 
ing po necessary to erect, complete, and furnish said building, 
of its intention to execute and deliver a deed of trust upon such 
Lots 5, 6, and 7, and the northerly 20 feet of Lot 8, or as much 
thereof as may be deemed necessary, of the said real estate belong- 
ing to the said American Institute of Architects; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the American Institute of Architects, in Sixtieth 
Annual Convention assembled: That the Board of Directors of the 
said Institute be, and the same is hereby, authorized and empowered 
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to erect, complete and furnish said building on said Lots 5, 6, 7 
and the northerly 20 feet of Lot 8 in Square 170, in the City of 
Washington, District of Columbia, or upon so much thereof as said 
Board may deem necessary, and to borrow for said purpose a sum 
not to exceed $250,000.00, issuing therefor its bonds bearing such 
rates of interest and with such maturities and other terms and con- 
ditions as the said Board of Directors deems best, securing said 
bonds by one or more deeds of trust upon so much of said Lots 5, 
6, 7 and the northerly 20 feet of Lot 8, or upon the present desig- 
nation and description of said lots, as the said Board of Directors 
deems proper, and the said Board of Directors is hereby authorized 
and empowered to execute and deliver said bonds and said deed or 
deeds of trust to secure the same, provided 

That neither The Octagon House and the real estate upon which 
it is located, nor any other portion of Lot 8, except the northern 
20 feet thereof, nor any other property owned by the Institute 
shall be subject to any lien on account of said deed of trust. 

(The Resolution, amended to $300,000, was adopted.) 


Finances 


The Treasurer of the Institute has placed before you statement 
of the financial condition of the Institute. 

The Finance Committee of the Institute presented to the Board, 
at its December meeting, a report in which it recommended that 
a Life Membership class be set up in the Institute; that an Initia- 
tion Fee be required from Members entering the active class of the 
Institute; and that a vigorous campaign for new members be main- 
tained. 

The Board concurs heartily, and without reservation, in these 
recommendations, and the Board therefore offers for favorable action 
by the Convention the amendments to the By-laws respecting annual 
dues and the Life Membership class as presented to the members, 
amended as follows: 

Resolved, That the amendment of Article VI, new Section 3, as 
submitted to the membership, shall be amended to read as follows: 

““Any Member or Fellow may become a Life Member of the 
Institute upon the payment to the Institute of a Life Membership 
Fee of $500.00, the acceptance of which by the Institute shall con- 
stitute him a Member of this Institute for life and exempt him from 
the payment of annual dues, beginning with the fiscal year next 
following the payment of said fee. 

“A Life Member shall have the same rights, privileges, and 
obligations as those of a Member or Fellow who pays annual dues, 
and he shall be privileged to use the title Life Member of the 
A. I. A., and the status of a Life Member shall be the same as any 
other Member or Fellow in connection with any charge of unpro- 
fessional conduct or violation of the Principles of Professional 
Practice which may be brought against him. 

“If the membership of a Life Member in the Institute shall be 
terminated in any manner and-or for any reason except by expulsion 
from the Institute said Life Membership Fee shall be and remain 
thereafter the property of the American Institute of Architects, 
without recourse, and if the Membership of a Life Member in the 
Institute shall be terminated by expulsion the Institute shall return 
to him the amount paid by him as a Life Membership Fee, without 
interest, and his entire right, title, and interest in said Institute 
and its property and assets shall thereupon terminate and cease. 

‘The Treasurer shall establish for nen pars behalf of the Institute, 
a Life Membership Fund; shall place to the Capital Account thereof 
the monies received as and on account of Life Membership Fees; 
invest said Capital Account from time to time in such securities as 
may be approved by the Board; shall pay annually, into the Current 
Fund of the Institute, in the same manner and for the same uses as 
annual dues, less the annual subscription of $2.50 to the JourNaL, 
from the income of said Capital Account when and as received, an 
amount which shall aggregate annually a sum equal to four (4) 
per cent of the Capital Account; shall place any and all amounts of 
income from said Account in excess of said four (4) per cent to a 
surplus Reserve Account set up in and as a part of said Life Member- 
ship Fund, and shall treat said Surplus Reserve Account in a similar 
manner to said Capital Account for the purpose of investment of the 
principal thereof and the disbursement of the income therefrom; 
somalia that the Board of Directors may, by Resolution, order and 
direct the Treasurer to add any or all of the income from said Life 
Membership Fund to the Surplus Reserve Account.” 

Resolved, That the amendment of Article VI, Section 1, as sub- 
mitted to the Membership, shall be amended to read as follows: 
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“Every Active Member admitted to the Institute, after December 
31, 1927, shall pay to the Institute an Initiation Fee of $25.00. 

‘An applicant for admission to Active Membership in the Insti- 
tute after December 15, 1927, shall not be elected thereto until and 
unless he has paid to the Treasurer of the Institute said Initiation 
Fee and the annual dues to the Institute for the current fiscal year. 

“The Treasurer shall establish a separate book account in the 
Current Fund to be known as the Recruiting Account, to be used 
to pay the expenses arising out of the recruiting and admitting of 
Active Members to the Institute, and shall place therein an amount 
equal to one-fifth of the amount of the Initiation Fee, and shall 
place the balance of said Fee in the Reserve Fund. The Board may 
add to said Recruiting Account by appropriation from the Current 
Funds.”’ 

(The three Resolutions, together with those renumbering and correcting 

the ensuing Sections, were adopted.) 


Membership Statistics 


The total membership of the Institute on May 3, 1927, was 3162 
(as against a total on May 3, 1926, of 2994) and it was made up as 
follows: 


I Sealant gtk wend wictnsd yg tae RT aera Wil BAI Ow O ae 296 
IN oes aig x winiaicare «Site Sd RG Doe Oa Nea 2762 
EET NINE on 555 0-5 as 5 nlarsin ome ores av ¥s'sis'epys sane, 
Honorary Corresponding Members.....................-- 31 
Since the last report of the Board there have been: 
EO Pe eee 290 
re rr eee 8 
es lca whale Sous "din ei nis wietawnle Ad 1 
Members advanced to Fellowship................-..0.05- 49 
Peomocery Members Plected ......).... 65a se cock cc eweeesees 7 
Honorary Corresponding Members Elected............ bis 0 
There have been the following resignations and removals: 
MID ied Ane Aes ake wie wba 5 eee 98 
There have been the following deaths: 
Ne Oa ag oa cata ie aaah dare ese ure es owas alae 12 
I ra ty hea iraars ei gargi-aieisd a wees Gahan 20 
IONE 5 50:0 ones se seesyics 6 
Honorary Corresponding Members. ....... a3 eee 2 
The total of new active members elected and reinstated has been 299 
The total number of resignations, removals and deaths of active 
members has been... ........06000 Sale steed » 
Leaving a tiet gain in active members of...... is 169 
WG SHCHENE MUMS OF ARIOCIANES..... 2. 6. eee cscs encnvens 405 
yg ee ae eee 130 


The names of the members who have died are as follows: 

FELLOWS 
Guy Lowell 
George W. Maher 
Henry McGoodwin 
Thomas Nolan 
Howard Van Doren Shaw 
E. Hill Turnock 

MEMBERS 
Harwood Hewitt 
T. Beverly Keim, Jr. 
Alfred Edgerton Manierre 
Andrew C. McKenzie 
Walter J. Paine 
Henry Ayling Phillips 
Richard Phillips 
William B. Riebenack 
David Rowland 
Ernest Philip Varian 

HONORARY MEMBERS 

William H. Goodyear John Murdoch 

William R. Irby Julius Pitzman 

John Kausser S. M. Randolph 

HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
Ernest George Ricardo Velazquez-Bosco 


Charles I. Berg 
Francis W. Chandler 
William W. Clay 
John A. Dempwolf 
August C. Esenwein 
Frank W. Ferguson 


Herbert Page Beers 
Harold B. Brady 
Samuel J. Brown 
Frederick R. Candee 
Serenus Milo Colburn 
Henry E. Crow 
Albert H. Dyer 
Charles E. Fox 
Walter M. Gieske 
Carl N. Hawkinson 


Institute Membership 


In concluding this report the Board wishes to make a statement 
concerning Institute Membership—for the information of the 
Delegates and the Membership at large. 

There are perhaps 10,000 architects in the United States sufficiently 
engaged in practice to warrant their assumption of the title of 


architect. This total is conservative. It is based on the registration 
lists of 29 states and territories, and on reliable data for the other 
states. Of the 7,000 or more licensed architects not now members 
of the Institute or Chapters there certainly must be a large number 
that could be interested in the work of the Institute and that the 
Chapters would desire to have affiliated. The Board, however, does 
not believe that the list of new members each year is a sufficient 
—- of this unactached number. The rate of Institute growth 
or the past five years—from Convention to Convention—is as 
follows: 





Convention of Reported Net Gain of Per Cent of Gain 
1923 230 9.62% 
1924 152 5.79% 
1925 73 2.63% 
1926 43 1.51% 
1927 169 5.84% 

667 25.39% 

Average for five years..... .133 5.08 % 


In the opinion of the Board this showing does not indicate that 
there has been a lowering of Institute standards for admission, or a 
flood of unqualified men admitted. 

It is for the individual Chapter to decide for itself what its status 
shall be in the community—to say whether or not it is truly repre- 
sentative of the architectural profession. The Institute Board has 
always taken the position that it should not attempt to force 
—_ increase upon any Chapter. This policy places upon 
the individual Chapter the entire responsibility for maintaining 
a healthy growth, and its own position as the spokesman for the 
architectural profession. 

However, the Board has reserved to itself the privilege of inform- 
ing the entire body of architects about the work of the Institute 
for the profession, and about the advantages of Institute member- 
ship. Under the present procedure every application for membership 
must bear the +: soomg of the President or Secretary of a Chapter, 
as an acknowledgment of its existence. Before the applicant can 
be elected he must be approved by the Chapter to which he will be 
assigned if elected. 


Officers Elected 


Presipent: Mi/ton B. Medary 

First Vice Presipent: William Emerson 
Seconp Vice Presipent: C. Herrick Hammond 
TreasurER: Edwin Bergstrom 

Director, Fourtn Districr: William H. Lord 
Director, SeventH District: Olle J. Lorehn 
Director, Nintu District: Myron Hunt 


Medals Conferred 


Gop Mepat or THE Institute: Howard Van Doren Shaw, F.A.1.A. 
Auuiep Arts: Lee Lawrie, Sculptor 
CrarrsMANsHiP: Frank Holmes, Potter 


, Fellows Elected 


C. Herrick Hammond, Henry K. Holsman, Cuicaco; James 0. Betelle, 
Newark, N. J.; Theodore Blake, Lindley M. Franklin, Sullivan W. 
Jones, H. Hobart Weekes, New Yorx City; H. A. Overbeck, Dawwas, 
Texas; George I. Lovatt, Paitapevpuia; Louis Stevens, PrrtspurGu. 


Honorary Members Elected 


Thomas Adams, New Yorx Crry; Hartley Burr Alexander, Lincoun, 
Nesraska; Charles Dickey Armstrong, PirtspurGu; Arthur Sinclair 
Covey, New Yorx Crry; John Gregory, New Yorx City; Carl Paul 
Jennewein, New Yor Crry; Lorentz Kleiser, New Yorx Ciry; 
William Alexander Lambeth, Cuar orresvitte, Vircinia; Charles 
Jacob Livingood, Cincinnati; Eugene Savage, New Yorx City; 
Samuel L. Sherer, St. Louis; Arthur A. Shurtleff, Boston; Ferruccio, 
Vitale, New Yor« Crry; Charles Henry Wacker, Cuicaco; Harry 
Wearne, New York Ciry. 


Honorary Corresponding Members Elected 


.. Georges Gromort, Paris; Ludwig E. E. Hoffman, Vienna; Ragnar 
Ostberg, StocKHOLM. 
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(See page 23%) 











